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Golf Open Championship 


Masterly O’Meara 
proves his point 


David Davies at Royal Blrkdale 


U NTIL this yen r Mark 
O’Meara had played in 56 
mftfor championships with¬ 
out a victory. Now he has now won 
two of the last three. Last Sunday he 
secured the Open Championship, 
heating the unknown American 
Brian Walls over a four-hole aggre¬ 
gate play-off to add 1o the LIS Mas¬ 
ters title he won at Augusta in April. 

■Jilt- two men liarl ended tied on 
levelitnr 2Hti, but O'Meara held the 
upper hand from the first plrty-olf 
hole, the llith, which he biidleil, 
and by completing the four extra 
holes in 17 shots, one under par, he 
won by (wo strokes from his fellow 
American. 

O'Meara enrned $*180,000, to¬ 
gether with confirmation that 
Augusta was no fluke, while Watts, 
who plays the Japanese tour and lias 
amassed some d89.195.325 yen 
($3.5 million) in his career but 
never a title of note, had the satisfac¬ 
tion that at least no one beat him 
«iver 72 holes. 

Hie avuncular O'Meara played 
the percentages throughout and, 
when he had to. holed the putts. 
After both men had failed to reach 
the green at the 15th in the piny-off, 
it was O'Meara who chipped to Git 
and holed whereas Watts, who ap¬ 
proached to 3ft, missed. 

It was the decisive moment. 
Watts made a mess of the 17th and 
though he escaped wilh a par, hol¬ 


ing from lift. Ids game had gone 
and O'Meara's routine par at the last 
brought him the title. "Of all the 
championships in the world," he 
said, "this is the most special one 
there is. It’s (he worldwide cham¬ 
pionship." 

O'Meara must have thought he 
wns already home and dry after 
Watts had hit his drive to the 18th in 
regular play. The shot finished In 
punitive rough and Watts did well to 
get it as far as he did. But again, 
after that second shot, O'Meara 
must have been mentally rehenrs- 
ing his speech, for the ball finished 
on the down slope of a green side 
bunker, from where it would have 
been easier to deposit it in the club¬ 
house bar than get it on the green. 

But Watts, one foot outside the 
bunker, managed to deliver the 
sharply descending blow with an 
open-faced wedge that was neces¬ 
sary, without taking a bucketful of 
sand, and tu mounting astonish¬ 
ment (lie ball trickled to within a 
foot. It was as good n shot in the cir¬ 
cumstances as anyone could have 
played, and deserved to lake the 
game into extra-time. 

Watts, who had led the field 
since the second, blustery day, had 
wavered over the closing nine, 
missing the short 12th by miles and 
needing a miracle shot out of rough 
to gain the green and drop only one 
shot; he did not birdie the long 15th 
and would not have birdied the long 
17th but for a 15ft putt. But that 


Cryptic crossword by piodge 


( Across 

9 Order trainee to turn east? (9) 

10 Not owing to quality of Influence 
(5) 

11 Built, liaving changed hands, for 
I he chosen (?) 

12 See 17 down 
13 Everyone grew pale without 
having lost blood (4) 

14 Thought too iittfe of faults? 
Darned truef (10) 

16 Leading herb garden gave 1 a 
refuge (7) 

17 Phoebus: laid-back timekeeper? 
(7) 

19 Alias concocted to have a go In 


an orgy (10) 

22 Scottish 16b circle bar (4) 

24 Tasteless, pointless, wine — the 
drop I had (7) 

25 Moral from melhodicaf Ministry 
of Defence withdrawal (7) 

26 The germ to give Strangelova a 
turn? (5) 

27 Forced French girt to back 
member In hoax (9) 


Down 

1 Church leader? Still, he's to 
trouble alternative man who 
fancies olive oil, they say (6,3,6) 

2 Awfully sincere, left In making a 
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From green to claret. . . Mark O’Meara celebrates his Open victory 
three months after his triumph in the US Masters photo tom jenkins 



sand shot made amends for all that 
had gone before. 

O’Meara had six birdies In his 68 
— and four bogeys. When he failed 
to hit from 6ft for a birdie at die 15th 
and missed the green at the 16th to 
drop a shot, it looked as though a 
major title was slipping away. But, 


gag <B> 

3 Articulate county grannies? (5) 

4 Logger tost record entry o( 
forest cultivator (0) 

5 Bottle, sounding brass? (6) 

6 Nautilus was one to remain poor 
after handout (9) 

7 Turn one's mind to having a little 
puff? (6) 

6 Hostess (of 16 View), sad and 
easily led astray (7,8) 

16 Depraved? (Wowl — awfully 
rude!) Point taken (9) 

17,12 Labour members sit out 
winter in France? “I'm 
gobsmacked!" cried 1 (6,2,7) 

18 Endless climbers scratch lice — 
how brainless (8) 

20 a lt's YOUP (What a load of lies!) 

( 6 ) 

21 Shanghai cad? But always (6) 

23 Heard from a bird going tor a 

song, say (5) 


as Watts was to do later, he holed 
from 15ft at the 17th for a workaday 
birdie, and that was enough for the 
play-off. 

The 18th hole was surrounded by 
drama, and Tiger Woods, inevitably, 
and England's latest sporting sensa¬ 
tion Justin Rose, pleasurably, pro- 
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vided chunks of it. Having fa&j 
without much intent all day, Wooi 
two-putted the long 15th far i 
birdie, chipped in for another at it* 
17th and then holed from 35ft afo 
last to finish only one over the earl 
He delivered a series of trademri 
right uppercuts as the crowd b 
formed the rest of I^ncashire fa 
the young American had nearir 
done it again. v 

Woods is a singular man In nufl» 
ways but the most tiresome formot 
his uniqueness is the posse of offi¬ 
cials, minders and marshals wfc 
ride shotgun as he makes his w# 
around the course. A couple of Bid- 
dale's finest last Sunday actually af¬ 
fected the appearance and mannfr 
of presidential bodyguards, com¬ 
plete with shades on a grey, drizzh 
day. 

Rose arrived early for his foul 
round, more than two hours bek- 
his tee-time of 2.15pm. He hadln+i 
so much in demand off the com* 
that practice had been negkcfci 
and so he spent an hour on tit 
putting green, lunched at 12.15 ani 
spent from 1pm to 1.45 on it* 
range, followed by some chippie 
and more pulling before going', 
the 1st tee. 

Throughout lie was offered o;: 
gralulntions by spectators and pli¬ 
ers, and even Sergio Garcia, it- 
young Spaniard who won the ArrJ 
leur Championship recently a:, 
was Rose’s only possible rival f-r 
the lending amateur’s silver me<L 
wished him well. 

Earlier, the best amateur Op 
finisher of recent years, ftv 
McEvoy, who came 17th at Lytltf 
In 1979, had said: “I want him to «- 
and dial’s the absolute truth. But 
he’s going to finish about Uih. 
hope he finishes 18th-" ft 1 * 
finished joint fourth, a wonderU 
wonderful efforL 
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Mass turnout for 
Cambodian poll 
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Hick Cummlng-Bruce 
In Phnom Penh 


V OTERS in Cambodia vindi¬ 
cated international support 
for controversial parliamen¬ 
tary elections by voting in large 
numbers and mostly peacefully last 
weekend. 

How free and fair the ballot luis 
hen remains the key issue for 
*}ine 500 international observers 
from 23 countries, after a month- 
I»br campaign marred by iiuimida- 
ti'iQ and overshadowed by the 
bloody a»up n year ngo. when Hun 
Sen toppled his cu-prinn* minister. 
Prince Norodom Ranariddh. 

. Voters turned out in force 
ihroughoul the country last Sunday 
'•{nriicijwte enthusiastically in the 
Ent general electiun since that 
organised by a United Nations 
[■beekeeping operation in 1993. 

Ten people died in a Khmer 
l uge attack in An long Veng, the 
"vWriUas* last big jungle base in the 
Kmj *e north. But the isolated 
^ident was not expected to have a 
■ ring on the outcome of the polls. 
Ihe international community said 
t i Tuesday that the election was 
■efficiently free and fair to reflect 
rie wifi of the people, but the oppo- 
5®on complained of unfair vote 
I I'iiunting. 

1 ^ld Parly officials said 

ruling Cambodinn People’s 
i IfC?) of the current leader 

nun Sen appeared to be pulling 
I 33 the vote was counted. 

. Ranariddh’s Funcinpcc 

wty was second, and the party of 
. former finance minister, Sam 

third, according to early 
: fNtfcbons. 

! the voting a member of the 

iPoll-monitoring organi- 
I** Comfrel, said: ’The biggest 
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Rose blooms under spotlight 


I AST year, when Justin Rose 
L—was only 16, he became the 
youngest golfer ever to play in 
the Walker Cup, writes David 
Davies. 

He was Great Britain and 
Ireland's best player In that com¬ 
petition, taking two points out of 
four and remaining as calm and 
composed there as he has here, 
while at the same time opening 
the world’s eye to his tremen¬ 
dous talent. 

Rose, at Royal Birkdale, capti¬ 
vated not only the 120,000 or so 
who crowded these lovely links 
during the four days of play but 
millions of television viewers 
worldwide. They have marvelled 
at a boy who has played like a 
man. 

Despite the iact that he will not 
be able to vote until the end of 
this month, this week has been 
Rose’s coming of age. No matter 
what is to come, Royal Birkdale 
1098 will be etched in his mem¬ 
ory in much the same way. as 
Royal Birkdale 1976 has been In 
the mind of Severiano 
Ballesteros, when the 19-year-old 
Spaniard announced himself by 
finishing second to Johnny Miller, 

Ballesteros led that Open at 
various stages, just as Rose 
jointly led during the third 
round; invaluable exposure to 
the pressures not just of compe¬ 
tition but of dealing with the 
demands made by the media, 
sponsors and officials. 

Rose, at an age when most 




problem is crowd control, which is 
not the problem we expected.” 

At one polling station in Phnom 
Penh void's left the building via win¬ 
dows lo escape ft crush at the fronL 
At another polling station people 
were swarming across desks to cast 
their votes. 

“They are so happy. In my neigh- 
boui'hiKjd iliey weren't scared," ihe 
Cujnfrel director. Kuol Panha. said. 
“I believe this Is a very proud people 
who wanted to vote." 

But an undercurrent of fear 
prompted most shops in Phnum 
Penh to remain shut on election 
day. Most people were unwilling in 
reveal Iww they had voted. “YYV'iv 
alt afraid/' Bun Ly, n fanner aged -10. 
said. “We don't dare lo speak out." 

< ifilers spoke of a wish for peace, 
which was ns close ns most would 
come to voicing their opposition to 
Hun Sen's regime. Several villagers 
said such developments as there 
had been had benefited the rich 
more than the poor. “II Hun Sen 
wins the election, in five years Cam¬ 
bodia will be finished," Heng Kim 
Leng, a food vendor, 9aid. 

Such sentiments illustrate the 
perception during the campaign 
that Prince Ranariddh and the out¬ 
spoken government critic Sam 
Rniusy had mounted a serious chal¬ 
lenge for llie leaderaliip 

Almost 5,4 million people were 
eligible to vote for 39 pnrties fight¬ 
ing for 122 national assembly seats. 
Election officials said In many areas 
7980 per cent of eligible voters had 
cast their ballots early. 

Political violence has been less in 
evidence than In the run-up to Cam¬ 
bodia’s last election in 1993, but 
campaigning was tarnished by 
relentless intimidation of opposition 
workers and frightening voters Into 
backing Hun (Sep's party. . 
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A Chinese family salvage belongings from their flooded home in Wuhan photc-jR/- 

China floods claim more than 1,000 lives 


PHOTC-jRAPH PE'jr^F,:-: 


John Gittlngs 


T HE homes and lives of mil¬ 
lions of Chinese are threat* 
ened by the worst floods on the 
Yangtze river for more than 
40 years, authorities in Beijing 
warned last week. The Three 
Gorges dam project, now at a 
critical stage of construction, 
has been at risk, and almost all 
river traffic has been halted. 

Chinese authorities bracing 
for more floods declared a state 
of emergency in two provinces 
as the nationwide death toll from 
natural disasters this summer 
passed the 2,500 mark. 

Direct economic losses from 
natural disasters now stand at 
$18.4 billion, the ministry of 


civil affairs said, equivalent to 
more titan 2 per cent of last 
year’s gross domestic product. 

President Jiang Zemin lias 
Intervened personally to order 
reinforcement of river dikes in 
the central Yangtze region which 
could collapse at any moment 
The official press complains 
that warnings of disaster were 
ignored, and that corrupt local 
officials misappropriated flood 
control funds. 

The most recent government 
report on flood casualties, is¬ 
sued late last week, said that 
145 people had died in Hubei, 
Hunan and Jiangxi provinces, 
bringing thesummer flooding 
death toll to more than 1,270. 

One natural disaster has fol¬ 


lowed another. Last week hurri¬ 
cane-force winds swept through 
the Three Gorges. The next day 
38cm of ruin fell on Wuhan city 
In 12 hours. 

A coffer dam, built to protect 
the Three Gorges construction 
upstream, has been severely 
tested. Officials say it could be 
in greater risk If the next flood 
surge is even slightly higher. 

Explanations for die spate of 
floods throughout China range 
from global warming to the 
effects of El Nlflo. But Chinese 
experts believe the real causes 
are local deforestation, uncon¬ 
trolled building and neglect of 
flood control. 

Washington Post, page 16 


Rose: great expectations 

young men find it difficult to 
meet an adult’s eye, has 
the world’s press With comply, 
equanimity. Asked after thetfw 
round If he had realised lie 

been leading the Open 
Championship at one stage* *} 
admitted that he had — ,“ ld VJS 
he liked It. “It felt great. I lf 81,1 
uncomfortable with that slto®' 
tion,’’ he said. , ... ■ ,.j 

Rose has played h^ kstrQJtf 
as an amateur, and fife 
tions of him as a profession^ 
will be high. Among those 
knew him best during 
as an amateur was the mao 
was his cAptain during W 8 ., 
England career, Peter Mc» 
twice the Amateur champion- 

McEvnv said: “He'll be 

This is the coming of tj* e 
Messiah, the next Faldo- 


Britain sets out to end asylum seekers’ despair 
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M ^ 30.000 asylum seek* 

alWrJro arK * l ^ e * r tontines are to fee 
linked a ° 3tay m Britain under a 
£ mDest y unveiled this week 
Itia on^ Salary, Jack Straw, 

; rj(7 e.ooo^ rt t0 wt ** backk) s 

4115 1 f xem P tlon is to be ae- 

' teSSf y ? p,an t0 di *I*rse the 

5 ^"t 3 S?SS 5 

^rS?-eZnned fr „ ra 
buie ^' whnl I!! 1 ■ receive welfat1e 

tided, r.." . t * ieir cases are de- 
C‘inS they will 'mostly get 
ers Cashlvl^ fotid votich- 

M Beek ” oat. ,thq gpnqme asy-, 
h not a U u 1S feod ' 8hel * 

^MoSy l . ch - que,,,, .: Iyfr ' straw 


The scheme, first floated by the 
Tory Westminster council, 1 b de¬ 
signed to relieve the burden on Lon¬ 
don local authorities. Extra Home 
Office offlcials> are to be drafted to 
Manchester,, Glasgow, Leeds and 
Bristol to oversee the dispersal 
: In a system simitar to that used in 
Germany! hostel! 'accommodation. 
yrill be provided directly, by a Home. 
Office agency, tarid asylum seekers 
will ■ have no choice 'About where- 
they rare sent.rPrivate.,landlords, 
housing associations and voluntary 
organisations will be invited to pro- 1 
Vide- the accommodations .relieving 
local authorities of tfte burden. - ■ 
I The derision ;noti to (restore- wel- 
farei .benefits for asylum seekers > 
awaiting theioutcome of their cases 
^omes ddspite fierce Labour protests 
that such action was inhumane when 
the Conservative minister Peter Ulley 
axed the payments founyeara ago. > , i 
Mr Straw said he hoped to clear 


the backlog and, by April 2001, 
produce initial decisions on asylum 
cases within two months. A further 
£120 million ($200 million) is to be 
spent cleaning up the system, offi¬ 
cially described as a shambles* 
Ministers insisted that they were 
not declaring an amnesty for the 
30,000 who - have. < been waiting 
ganger than 18 months for an.initial' 
decision on their cases. ■■ 

For some >10,000 Cases who have, 
been waiting imore than five years 
for an-initial decision, the delay , 
^lone will be-regarded as sufficient 
to give: them Indefinite leave to re- 

£ iate in Britain Many of them have 
een waiting since before 1993 be¬ 
cause .their applications were put to 
one side as part of a previous at¬ 
tempt to clear thebacklog. > ■ .i 
; At-least 20,000 more who first ap¬ 
plied between July 1993 and Decem¬ 
ber J995 will ;be allowed to stay for 
at least a further four years if they 


have family ties or have' “given 
service to tee community”. 

' Other proposals in the White 
Paper on Asylum and Immigration 
include: 

Q Asking overseas visitors who 
need visas for close family events to 
post a financial bond, returnable 
when they leave the country 

□ Introducing statutory regulation 
to curb unscrupulous immigration 
advisers and a legal code of practice 
on checks to prevent Illegal working 

□ Abolishing the 'White List’’ of 
Countries, such' as Pakistan and 
Romania, from wherC it is presumed 
all asylum applications are bogus 

□ Extending 'sweeping police pow¬ 
ers to Immigration officers, includ¬ 
ing greater use if fingerprinting 

Q Giving asylum seekers five days 
Instead of 25 dayti to make repre&ea- 
. tations after their first Interview. ,, 

--—rr i::r ■—— 

I Comment, page 12 
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2 LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Pauline Hanson’s appeal 
to neglected Australians 


^pHERE have been numerous let- 
* *®, rs ®nd articles In the Guardian 
Weekly In recent weeks regarding 
(in Tim Fischers words) “the politi¬ 
cal earthquake in Queensland”. 

As a balding trucker and contrac¬ 
tor (who incredibly subscribes to 
die Guardian Weekly) I am begin¬ 
ning to And tiresome and Irrelevant 
the views and opinions of people 
9uch as Martin Woollacott and his 
males; people he describes as "edu¬ 
cated Australians of the academic | 
professional and business d'lito” 

As the One Nation phenomenon | 
has grown, the Australian public has I 
I been treated to some amazing and 

wealing behaviour from the media, 

the politicians and the PC intelli¬ 
gentsia. Early on there was virtually 
a blanket ban, self-imposed, on any I 

reporting of the topic. The only pub¬ 
lication revealing Pauline Hansons 
speeches or questions in the House 
was Hansard. She didn't go away 1 
and a vicious campaign of vilifies j 
tion and exaggeration followed. , 
I For nearly two years this woman s 
has endured the most stressful cam- II 
f>aign of lies, sarcasm and insult , A 
ever heaped on a politician. She con- y 
sis ently stood up to articulate jour- 
I nai sts whose attempts to patronise “ 
and insult her have utterly failed l 
Her courage and tenacity combined f 
will her simple "why not" questions bi 

^ nd , caretl her to the battlers. L < 
And Ihey are not, as the media O, 
now attempts to imply, all from the so 

7n i ' ^ ,lstrniians are cynical about in 
all leaders now. whether they are in 

politics, unions or other fields. rei 

Australians have watched succes- bu 

sive governments waste billions try- su 

!!£. ?L ma £ e Ab 1 ori 8»nes perform an 
hke other Australians. The money vo 

has been stolen, wasted and lost to' 

with ml effect, and there are still no In. 


■t- indigenous doctors, scientists or en- 

n I n ? er8, * nstea d we have an army of 
? I hfown spongers portraying 

1 I . . Aboriginal people as pathetic 
victims of history. Hanson at least 

=- P"ys them the compliment of telling 

0 them they are no more and no less 
i- than other Australians and should 
t j be treated equally. 

: In recent weeks we have been 

i treated to lectures oil racism from 
the Indonesian foreign minister i 
whose own ethnic Chinese were 
I being systematically raped and 
plundered as lie spoke. Even the 
Japanese saw fit to Join the chores. 
What a bloody cheek from a nation 
I who can’t even grant citizenship to j 
fourth-generation Japanese-born j 
Koreans. J 

Meanwhile Asian Australians 
continue to go about their business 
m Australia where they have noth¬ 
ing to fear except their own silly 
leaders, who form high-profile vot¬ 
ing blocs to try to influence govern- I . 
ment against One Nation. In doing , 

so they dig themselves lower in pub- < 

He opinion. y 

John F Bent. 

ieppooii, Queensland, Australia r 


OTfoT let me establish my crev 

i ■ .u n * als: lllit[ - 70s - English by 
bnth. Australian by choice. PhD 

London, philosophically close to the 
Quakers and a life-tong committed 
socialist — yet I voted One Nation 
in the Queensland election. 

! am , c[earl y n °t one of the racist, 
red-necked. guntoUng. Abo-bashlng 
bushies portrayed as the typical 
supporter of Pauline Hanson, nor 
are the majority of One Nation 
oters. At least half of them are 
own dwellers, as are the electors of 
Ipswich (a safe working-class Labor 


seat) who originally returned Mrs 
Hanson to Parliament in 1996. 

Tile political spectrum is not lin¬ 
ear. It is circular. Those of us on the 
far left rub shoulders with those on 
the far right, particularly the rural 
n- Jar right. Indeed the National party 
Of is a Blair-like remake of the former 
g Country party, which was frequently 
ic described as rural socialist. 
it It is from this segment of the po- 
g litical remote that One Nation draws 
s most of its adherents. The people in 
“ ^segment are typically workers. 

at all levels, in the productive indus- 
i tries, both primary and secondary, 
j They are well aware that it is their 
labour that produces the nation's 
wealth, and they are justifiably re- 
sentfu! when they see it inequitably 
distributed and manipulated for po¬ 
litical and sectional interests. 

In return for their contribution to 
the commonwealth they expect the 
government to protect them, in a 
sort of socio-economic feudalism 
from exploitation of either domestic 
or foreign origin. To date, both 
Labor and coalition governments 
have demonstrably failed them in 
this respect, but now they have 
what has 90 for been lacking — an 
election alternative and a glimmer 
of hope. 

I do not expect Mrs Hanson to be¬ 
come Australia's first female prime 1 
minister, but I do hope her party , 
will purge tlie body politic of double < 

standards and political correctness J 
jind lead the mqjor parlies, parllcu- j 
lariy the Labor parly and the y 
National party, to address the con- c 
c ? r,ls t ^ lr national constituen- J 
cies. The Liberal party is beyond t\ 
redemption. 

JIV Ridge. J 

Stanthorpe. Queensland, Australia v 


senior cadre into the government 
does not have popular support. 
Would ail assimilation of high-rank¬ 
ing officers of the Nazi party into a 
post-war German government have 
been popular with Europeans? 

Since the ICR are not participating 
in the election as a separate party, 
many Cambodians understandably 
base their political allegiances on 
their experience since the KR were 
chased out of town in 1979, not the 
preceding four years. 

*n> suggest that a government 
should continue in power simply be¬ 
cause the other parties have no ex- 
penence is the same as saying that 
the British Labor parly should 
never have won its first election. 

Cambodia, like other countries, 
has had, and will continue to have 
the government it deserves, based 
not only on a ballot but also on the 
level of civil participation after the 
election. 

David Hayter. 

Phnom Penh. Cambodia 


Briefly 

/W/CHO^SBarransviewoftt, 

/ V California Dream (July 5) j 

typical of the top echelon who bit 

filed most from Proposition 13^! 
the tax-cut crusade which paved Ik! 
way for Reagonomics and the 
national debt approaching $7 5 

Proposition 13 was a tumid 
point from optimistic progress*! 
planning for a more enlightened 
world based upon good, affordable 
education for everyone and fora® ! 
mumty programmes to brine us! 


nuig and women's rights. 
L E Partridge, 

San Francisco, USA 


Wishful thinking 
in Japan 
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pAUUNE Hanson asks: “What 
1 nave Aboriginal Australians 
ever done for white Australians?” 
Answer: given them a glorious wide, 
brown land in which to settle. If 
hoorls in the 18th century had had 

!“ ?k rt n m J? ration P° lic y envis¬ 
aged by One Nation there wouldn't 

be one white face on the continent. 

Ms Hanson now wants to take 
away Aborigines' right to vote. 
Shades of Nazi Europe, where Jews 
and Gyps, es (many of whom had 
ived there for hundreds of years) 
ost first their right to vote, then 
pmperty - and finally their 

ft is time to nail the bull to the 
door and call Ms Hanson, her ad vis- 

5, 1 ?? 1 ! 1 * ° nC Na ?° n po,icies racily 

what they are: bigoted, racist, fas¬ 
cist and extremely dangerous to any 
continuance of tolerance and 
,'mocracy in this country. 

Jitnmie Storey, 

President, Romani Association of 
Australia. 

Cbpmanhurst, NSW. Australia 


r\H COME ON. Alex Brummer 
(Sun sets on the Japanese 
dream, July 12). There are enough 
symptoms of economic hardship In 
Japan that you don't need to invent 
your own. To suggest that prayer 
plaques with requests such as the 
one quoted (for help in becoming „ 
JAL flight attendant) are something 
new is quite incorrect. Similar prag¬ 
matic calls to the Japanese hunt 
were just as common in the boom 
years of the mid-1980s, and I suspect 
they go back a lot further than thaL 
Furthermore, Japanese Buddhist 
temples are hardly places where 
commerce is limited to the sale of a 
tew trinkets such as candles and in¬ 
cense. They have long been busi¬ 
nesses in most senses of the word 
and are in fact huge money-making 
operations. As such, they have long 
been in the business of selling 
blessings of the type quoted. 

Certainly Japan has long sacred 
traditions. But to suggest that the 
profane has intruded only In the last 
few years is to deny the nation's rela- 

3> i.T , h , i l tory ° f ‘"dustrlal 
might. It should be remembered that 

the miracle of post-war Japan is its 

SSS y ’ noti,5developm ™ t - 

Tokyo, Japan 
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Japan’s new 
Nc c ^? us n*™’ 3 Issdsr faces 

• V California Dream (July Sic 

typical of the top echelon whobe* Kf)| Iflh rjHp 

filed most from Proposition 13 ' UUy I I I IvJC? 

the tax-cut crusade which pavedik! _. 

way for Reagonomics and the hi»' Jonathan Watts In Tokyo 

national debt approaching $7 iri ~~~ ---— 

bon. 1 PjESPITE public opposition and 

Proposition 13 was a turniu A ^ doubts about his ability to man- 
point from optimistic progresS 7 V the econom y' Japan’s foreign 
planning for a more enlightened minister * E®* 20 Obuchi, is set to 
world based upon good, affordable become P rime niiniater - after a 

education for everyone and fora®! comfortable win hi the Liberal 

munity programmes to bring us 5 Democratic party leadership elec- 
together. It could have become,' t>on last week. 

model for the nation, but It was on Mr 0buchi - choice of the 

down. Proposition 13 became a ^ kingmakers, won an overall 
wedge that has separated us eto in * e firat reund with 225 

nomically, socially, racially and sex-! voleSl far 81168(1 of 102 of his 
ually. It allowed the religious right nearest rival ' the former chief cabi- 
to emerge, setting back family plat m secretary, Seiroku Kajlyama. 
ning and women's rights. The people's favourite, the health 

LE Partridge, i nilnisler, Junichiro Koizumi, won 

San Francisco, USA m| y 84 votes. 

__As the LDP controls the powerful 

- lower chamber of parliament. Mr 
ft/jARTIN Kettle's piece on the 0bucfli was virtually assured of be- 
f VI Body Mass Index (BMJ) and f0min 2 P^e minister at the start 
obesity in the United States (June Especial session this week. 

(4) has a minor error in the BMI His most pressing task will be to 
orniula. Expressed in its metric ^ 1,16 world's second largest eco- 
Ti sion, the BMI is elegantly si® of its worst recession in 

»le: just your weight in kilogram- 50years—a challenge that defeated 

I ivided by t he square of your height ™ predecessor. Ryutaro Hashimoto. 
n metres. Adapting this formula for resigned after an upper house 
'ouiids and inches involves the am option defeat blamed on record 
ersion factor of 708 (not 703. as in “"employment and bankruptcy. 

Lollies article). Incidentally, if obt~ 1 w111 U3C all my knowledge and 
ily and ecmiomic success go ® lb . ^ 8et through this troubled 
ether, then US obesity in its wat Period," Mr Obuchi said in a brief 
•Us us sinnethiiig else about the ■ \ speech. “[ feel a great sense 
lleged advantages of the metric :«responsibility." 

Mem. | During an unusually public cam- 

eoffrey Davies . ! W. Mr Obuchi promised to re- 

ripoli, Libya T «W the government's tight fiscal 

__e- with a permanent $42 billion 

^ cut a $70 billion stimulus 
iHE Japanese are widely eritt l^kage. These measures, he said. 

cised for their refusal (u spend , ease the pain of clearing up 

eir way out of recession (July 19! . “» country’s bad loan problems — 

by is this crazy economic ortl® j*. diat is expected to involve the 
»xy not being questioned, and the ™of several banks, 

panese praised for their wisdom?' prides inside the LDP, however. 

II a reduction in consumer Mr Obuchi, known as a slow 

mand exactly what the over-, ^sensus builder rather than a i 

etched resources of this planet ®an of action, was ill-suited to deal 

sperateiy need? , ft the crisis. “He is too bided- 

v ^ T rjtbrtdge. Nobuteru Ishihara, a 

oelock North, New Zealand L? nber of the Koizumi camp “He 

- __ ““economic expertise.” 

. I lott y° stock prices and the Jaoan- 

j OW tliat Hong Kong’s KaJ-Tdi | ^currency showed little change. 

* atrpoi-t, famous for its verligi- -—__ 

is approach, has been closed Washington Post, page 16 


h/jARTIN Kettle's piece on the 
/ V / Body Mass Index (BMI) and 
obesity in the United States (luue 
14) has a minor error in the BMI 
formula. Expressed in its metric 
version, the BMI is elegantly sim¬ 
ple: just your weight in kilogram- 
divided by (he square of your lieighi 
in metres. Adapting this formula for 
pounds and inches involves the cm 
version factor of 708 (not 70S. as in 
Kettles article). Incidentally, if obe¬ 
sity and economic success go to 
gelher. then US obesity in its wat 
tells us something else about the 
alleged advantages of the metric 
system. 

Geoffrey Davies. 

Tripoli. Libva 


T HE Japanese are widely crifr 
cised for their refusal lu spend 
their way out of recession (July 19! 
Why is this crazy economic ortho 
doxy not being questioned, and the 
Japanese praised for their wisdom?' 
Isn t a reduction in consumer 
demand exactly what the om-i 
stretched resources of this planet 
desperately need? ! 

David Trubridgc. 

Havelock North, New Zealand 
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Cambodian 

realities 

\AW N Jenny Pearson states 
V V (July 26) the political prefer- 
ence of the “many who live and 
work'm Cambodia, I presume she 

IO thc (orGlsn com ^ 
,s ® en P ra,| y a small group 
or short-term migrant workers who 
lend to gather in places completely 
isolated from Cambodians, except¬ 
ing a bartender. H 

Sue years of listenipg to the views 
and hopes of Cambodians, suggests 

° i hat Mar,in Woollacott's 
analysis (July 5) is closer than hers 
to their thinking. 

The absorption of Khmer Rouge 


BLZ c 1T 1CALLr ualn * oni- 

., cia l Dutch semantics to de- 
w born in the 

Netherlands of immigrant parents, 
Eugene Robinson missed a chance 
o underscore the Netherlands' re- 

K hi°^ epl ils Jw-femtion 

in the last 40 years from a country 

producing emigrants to one attract- 

ln * mmigrants (Dutch' do battle 
with identity, July 19). 

lo M r ?^ ne !? tion immigrants- 
n the Netherlands are what tradi- 

honal Immigrant countries such as 
grants^ W ° UW 8impIy CflJ1 

, Tlie oxymoron “second-genera¬ 
tion imnugrants" Is used for people 
who haven't immigrated; they were 

ment * wll ° Inunl- 
^aled to the country, and under 

o D fSr^ hareu,e “" 

Joy Bu trough, 

Wageningen, Netherlands 


■ 

’ A fOW tliat Hong Kong's Kai-Tak 
• v airpoi t, famous for its verligi- 
nous approach, has been dosed 
(July 12), adventurous airline pas¬ 
sengers still Intent on enjoying 
thrilling and steep approaches fa 
public airports should fly to SI 
Barthemy in the French West 
Indies. 

The approach to the nearby 
Netherlands Antilean islet of Saba is 
just as thrilling, though less steep. 
Here you land on a 1,200ft ledge, 
one side of which has cliffs drop¬ 
ping hundreds of feet down to the 
rocky sea shore. 

J Quentin Henderson, 

St Kitts & Nevis, West Indies 
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A dying police officer is taken from Washington’s Capitol to an ambulance 

Two die in Caoitol »■ 


PHOTOGRAPH KLUE BUI 


in Capitol gun fight 


I Ed VulHamy In Washington 

T WO police officers were 
killed and two people 
wounded last week as a gun¬ 
man — known to the secrel ser¬ 
vices as "a threat lo the president” 
— opened fire within the heart of 
the United States government, the 
Capitol. Both tlie House and Senate 
of tlie US Congress were in session 
and teeming with tourists on a swel¬ 
tering afternoon. 

An official identified the sus¬ 
pected gunman as Russell Weston, 
who is white, aged 41, and was 
“very well known" to the authori¬ 
ties. He was listed in computer files 
as having threatened the life of the 
president. 

The two police officers, who died 
In hospital, were hailed by President 
Bill Clinton as “heroes". As news 
came through of the second death, 
two of their colleagues scaled the 
Capitol roof to lower the stars and 
stripes to half-mast. 

The spokesman of the Capitol 
Hill police, Sergeant Dan Nichols, 
said Jacob Chestnut and John Gib¬ 
son were “both married, both had 
three children". Mr Gibson was an 
eight-year veteran of the service. 
Mr Chestnut had been with the 
force for 18 years. The third victim 


Tehran’s mayor jailed 

and President Khatam 
TEHRAN'S T—— liberal followers had In 

dC™* 0 fl Y e years in jail on cases,” he said. 

In»u„ ™ bez2le ment by an The Judiciary la dc 


‘%reree- la r eek - inwha? ™ 

tv 1 p^ Unex P ectedly harsh 

Karbasdii ? e JU< ^ banned Mr 

% $6mnii P 00, ordered him to 
Sty > n restitution to the 

i ^ , a *« n alty of 00 

M?' for four years, 
dent's 5& cW n’, 0ne of the P™l- 

TehrJn^ wh o has been 

^Waa noM f ° f the past nIne 

^^hcThp t n to hear ■ 

to appeal w ^ch 

^-who aE amh ? s ® in Mohse nl 
^8 the wT te , d 88 prosecutor 
C0utllr y , 8 denied that the 


and President Khatami’s relatively 
liberal followers had influenced his 
-dBoiaioiLj jt was mv duty to deal 
with this casea8~iymr-ntt—othot 
cases,” he said. 

The judiciary is dominated by 
ultra-conservatives who have tried 
to use the eburts to reverse the 
president’s reform programme 
since last May’s elections. 

The conservatives scored another 
important victory in the courts last 
week when an outspoken pro- 
Khatami newspaper, Jameah, was 
closed down after losing an appeal 
against the revocation of its licence. 
Jameah, which had pushed out the 
limits of political criticism since its 
launch last year, was accused of 
publishing “insults and lies”. 

The conservatives havie used 
their majority In the lower house of 
parliament to Impeach ' the jjro- 
Khatami interior minister, Abdullah 
Nouri, but last week the president 
forced through his choice as suc¬ 
cessor, Abdolvahed Mousavi-Lari, 
another moderate cleric. ‘ 


was a visitor, Angela Dickerson, 
aged 24. who was taken to hospital 
with gunshot wounds lo her face. 

Tlie gunman also took multiple 
wounds as security agents returned 
fin:*. It emerged that the suspect's 
life may have been saved by the sen¬ 
ator presiding on the floor when the 
gunman unleashed his fusillade. 

Senator William Frist, a Republi¬ 
can from Tennessee, is also a heart 
surgeon, and helped to resuscitate 
two of the wounded before the 
trauma doctors arrived. He accom¬ 
panied and treated the suspect in an 
ambulance. 

Witnesses described a sudden 
volley of gunfire which echoed 
around the central chamber of the 
Capitol, in the East Wing, the 
ground-floor crypt area at tlie en¬ 
trance to the document room. 

“We heard these shots." said 
Ronald Beamish, a British tourist, 
aged 70, who was one of the first to 
reach a wounded officer. “Every¬ 
body scattered. I saw an officer hit 
the floor. I approached and felt his 
pulse ... He was very seriously 
wounded. He was trying to say 
something to me. I could not under¬ 
stand him." 

The area is an early point of call 
for tours through one of the world's 
most famous buildings, and is 


where the “hideaway offices" of the 
leadership of the dominant Republl- 
can group are based. 

The gunman had apparently 
walked through the central “docu¬ 
ment" doors with his weapon; the 
buzzers that traced his gun sounded 
after a split-second delay, 

Police pursued the man. who 
opened fire ns lie lunged through 
the document room. According to 
Christina Martin, an aide in the 
office of the House Speaker, Newt 
Gingrich, lie charged past the 
statue of Thomas Jefferson and 
towards the office of Congressman 
Tom DeLay of Texas—- the majority 
whip and number three in tlie Re¬ 
publican leadership — unleashing 
his fusillade. 

John Feehery, Mr DeLay’s press 
spokesman, said lie was in his 
bunker when the gunman “came In 
and started firing". He said Mr Gib¬ 
son “did a great job saving us and 
saving Congressman DeLay. We 
heard 15 to 20 shots; it was kind of 
scary round here.” 

President Clinton praised the 
police officers and those who 
rushed to help. “In this one heart¬ 
less act," he said, "(here were many 
acts of heroism” 

Washington Post, page 16 


Singapore bankrupts MP 


John (Sittings 

O INGAFORE'S most vocal oppo- 
J jsltion M P is being driven Into 
bankruptcy aAaiuJ osIq p a cw«p 
which Amnesty InternatJonaTsay^ 
was politically inspired. 

The country's court of appeal 
said last week It was quintupling the 
damages against J B Jeyaretnam, i 
one of only three MPs opposing the 
ruling People's Action party. 

Mr Jeyaretnam was found guilty 
in the nigh court last year of defam¬ 
ing Singapore’s prime minister, Goh 
Chok Tbng, though the trial judge 
said Mr Goh had overstated his 
case. The appeal court denounced 
arguments made by Georgy Car¬ 
man QC hi defence of Mr Jeyaret¬ 
nam as "playing to the gallery”. It 
said that this constituted an "aggra-' 
vating factor” and that the damages 
awarded last September should be 
Incre&sed. ' 

Charles Gray QC, who repre¬ 
sented Mr jeyaretnam in the appeal, 
Bald: ‘‘It is astonishing in a country 


which calls itself a democracy not to. 
let political opponents exchange po¬ 
litical points through their counsel." 

Mr Jeyaretnam has said he will 
not give up the fight, but cannot pay ; 
-thejmount awarded to Mr Goh. "If! 
Mr GofrpuraH«B_ji^jnto bank¬ 
ruptcy court, I shan't beaBIeTfrpBy^ 
... and I will have to vacate fny seat 
in parliament,” he said. ' 

Mr Jeyaretnam has been ordered 
to pay all Mr Goh'a costs and a fine 
of $59,000. ' ' • 

The appeal court also ruled that 
the high court judge should'have 
found Mr jeyaretnara guilty of "mal¬ 
ice” In making 1 the remark held to 
be defamatory of Mr Goh: this Is 
regarded as an unusual ruling. It ls 
also odd, in Mr Gray’s (dew, for a 
court of appeal to intervene on dam¬ 
ages in an upwards direction. 

Amnesty says that the ruling PAP' 
has u9ed defamation suits to' silence 
dissenting voices. It criticised the' 
appeal court's decision as “a further 
step in the insidious erosion'of the 
right to free speech"." ' 


The Week _ 

P rescription rates for the 

male Impotence drug Viagra 
have fallen by almost half In die 
United States since they peaked 
at 303,424 a week in Mqy. 
Doctors say many patients do 
not actually want as much sex 
as they had imagined. 


T HE Czech president, Vaclav 
Havel, appointed a minority 
centre-left Social Democrat 
cabinet led by Milos Zeman, 
completing the country’s first 
shift of power to the left since the 
end of communism In 1989. 


T HE construction of Jewish 
settlements in the West Bank 
and Gaza more than doubled to 
730 in the firat three months of 
this year compared with the 
same period in 1997, according 
to Peace Now. 


P OLICE launched an investi¬ 
gation into suspected mass 
murder following the death of 
four people after enting food 
contaminated with cyanide at h 
festival in Wakayama, Japan. 

A FRAGILE ceasefire came 
into force in Guinea Bissau 
after nearly two months or civil 
war. The truce between govern¬ 
ment troops and rebels Is ex¬ 
pected to allow for international 
aid to reach 300,000 people. 

Y UGOSLAV troops and police 
dealt a severe blow to thc 
Kosovo Liberation Army when 
they recaptured a lnrge area of 
central Kosovo along a key road 
held by guerrillas for two months. 

A sian maskhadov, the 

leader of Cbechenia, es¬ 
caped a car bomb In the 
episode of Iris struggle to pre¬ 
vent the breakaway republic 
from collapsing into civil war. 

A HEATWAVE in tlie south¬ 
western United States has 
killed at least 143 people and 
caused $1.5 billion In agricul¬ 
tural damage. 

R ELATIONS between Athens 
and Washington have plum¬ 
meted over divisions on Qyprus, 
with the Greek foreign minister, 
Theodores Pnngalos, accusing 

President Clinton of telling 

"gross lies’’. ' 
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Albright warns 
Burmese junta 



Nick Cummlng-Bruca 





A WHITE sedan occupied by 
the Burmese pro-democracy 
leader Aung San Suu Kyi and 
surrounded by security agents has 
become the focus of a deepening 
row with the ruling military junta 
that is stirring international concern. 

Ms Suu Kyi, leader of the 
National League for Democracy 
(NJLD), on Monday spent her fourth 
consecutive night in the car, parked 
where military agents last week 
stopped it on a rural highway 65km 
west of Rangoon, in protest at the 
junta's moves to stop her visiting 
NLD members outside the capital. 

The NLD leader, aged 53, and two 
colleagues, surviving on biscuits, 
have refused to answer questions 
from security men or meet their "re* 
quest” that they return to Rangoon. 
Although Ms Suu Kyi is nominally 
free to travel, it was the third time in 
as many weeks that authorities 
stopped her leaving Rangoon. 

Authorities said they had inter¬ 
vened either because Ms Suu Kyi 
had left the capital without her 
security detail or out of concern that 
her rural visits might cause political 
disturbances. 

The United Slates secretary of 
slate, Madeleine Albright, warned 
that Washington would hold the 
junta “directly responsible" for the 
health and safety of Ms Suu Kyi. Ms 
Albright said she "just wanted to 
make clear how we deplore the gov¬ 
ernment of Burma’s refusal to allow 
the National League of Democracy, 
a legal political party, to travel freely 
in its own country”. 

She added that refusing freedom 
of movement to the NLD “can only 
increase the already dangerous 
state of tension in Burma". 

Speaking in the Philippines capi¬ 
tal, Manila, at a meeting of the Asso¬ 
ciation of Southeast Asian Nations 
(Asean) and Asia-Pacific powers, she 
warned that “with each passing day 
the likelihood of social breakdown, 
or explosion, that would undermine 


An Itnlfaii soldier offers water to Kurds at a detention centre for illegal immigrants near Otranto, in 
southern Italy. Boatloads of people are caught dally. On Monday police opened fire on a riot at a camp 
for illegal Immigrants in Agrigento, Sicily, wounding two men. Several police officers and a third migrant 
were injured in the clash photograph: dar*o caricatq 

Bhutto engulfed in Swiss bank scandal 


Owen Bennett Jones 
In Islamabad 

T HE FORMER prime minister ol 
Pakistan, Benazir BhuLto, used 
laundered money to buy a diamond 
necklace worth $194,000 while in 
London, according lo documents 
given to investigating authorities in 
Islamabad by the Swiss government. 

Hie allegation is contained in a 
memorandum that formally notifies 
Pakistan that the Swiss authorities 
are charging Ms Bhutto's husband, 
Asti Zardarl, with money launder- 
ing. Mr Zardari, who is being held 
in Karachi for his alleged involve¬ 
ment in the 1996 murder of Ms 
Bhutto's estranged brother, Mir 
Murtaza Bhutto, will be served with 
the Indictment in prison. 

Ms Bhulto, Mr Zardari and 
several of their business associates 
have been under investigation by a 
Geneva magistrate, Daniel Devaud, 


for I he past six months. He has con¬ 
cluded that there is sufficient evi¬ 
dence to charge Mr Zardari with 
"using offshore companies in order 
to receive commissions" from two 
Geneva-based companies, which 
won contracts from the Pakistani 
government when Ms Bhutto was in 
power. Mr Devaud has said he also 
plans to indict Ms Bhutto. 

Ms Bhutto and her husband have 
previously been accused of salting 
away millions of dollars in as many 
as 36 secret bank accounts in 
Switzerland, Britain, France and the 
United States. 

The cash is allegedly the pro¬ 
ceeds of bribes accumulated during 
three years in office, between 1993 
and 1996. Government sources say 
it consists of hard currency and title 
deeds to hundreds of properties and 
several businesses — none of which 
was declared in tax returns. Ms 
Bhutto denies the allegations. 


In (he documents handed over (o 
Pakistan, Mr Devaud accuses Ms 
Bhulto of having had access to laun¬ 
dered money in a secret account in 
the name of the Bonier Company. 
She used the money in the account, 
he says, to buy a necklace that he 
has seized. 

On Monday the government 
failed lo have the Lahore high court 
frame formal corruption charges 
against Ms Bhutto. But although 
the case was postponed, her lawyers 
privately concede that a hill trial is 
inevitable. Government officials are 
frustrated by the latest delay but say 
the legal net is tightening around 
Ms Bhutto and her husband. 

The government’s chief corrup¬ 
tion investigator, Saif Ur Rehman, 
has received 760 documents from the 
Swiss authorities. He says he expects 
Ms Bhutto's corruption trials — she 
faces six separate cases in Pakistan 
—to begin in the next few weeks. 


regional stability grows higher' 1 . 

'flie row coincides with rising ten¬ 
sion caused by decades of economic 
misrule and fears that the country isl 
sliding fast towards fresh poBtican 
turmoil. 

Next week marks both the 10th 
anniversary of the military's brutal 
suppression of country-wide pro- 
democracy demonstrations and the 
deadline Ms 5uu Kyi has set the 
junta for convening the parliament 
elected in 1990 with a powerful NLP 
majority but never called. 

The junta responded by detaining 
about 80 of the NLD’s elected MP* 
last month, and opposition sources 
say it has heen carrying out special 
training courses on riot control for 
military units, just as ruling gener¬ 
als did 10 years ago. 

The authorities have launched a 
propaganda offensive against Ms 
Suu Kyi for allegedly seeking con¬ 
frontation. They accuse the NLD of 
“colluding with some Western em¬ 
bassies" to stage what one govern¬ 
ment editorial described as i 
"fashion-action incident" limed ii- 
coincide with the Philippines mol¬ 
ing uf regional foreign ministers ami 
aimed at embarrassing the junta. 

Ms Albright dismissed >li< 
responses to her concerns in«r< 
Burma's foreign minister. Olw 
Gyaw. as "quite typical of an an liter- 
lariaii government . . . that blame: 
the victim for the problem". 

Her denunciation has wi»n little 
public support from Asean govern 
merits, which admitted Burma only 
last year. Even so, the Manila meet¬ 
ing appears lo have exposed Ohn 
Gyaw to more unsympathetic ex¬ 
pressions of concern from hitherto 
reticent Asian neighbours. 

Concern about possible instabil¬ 
ity in Burma and the inflexibility ol 
Its military rulers prompted Thai¬ 
land to urge Asean members to 
abandon n policy of non-interfer¬ 
ence in members’ affairs in favour of 
“flexible engagement'. The piv 
posal encountered stiff resistance 
from Indonesia and Malaysia. 


UN sends envoy to Angola 


Russia befriends old Afghan foes 


Ag an cl as In New York _ 

W ITH an upsurge of violence 
threatening Angola's United 
Nations-brokered peace accord, the 
UN secretary-general, Kofi Annan, 
is sending a top official on an emer¬ 
gency mission to the country this 
weekend. 

The envoy, Lakhdar Brahimi, a 
former Algerian foreign minister, 
will urge the government, and in 
particular the former rebel - move- 
menl Unite “to desist front any 
action which could undermine the 
peace process and to resume negoti¬ 
ations without delay In order to fully 
uiwl cxitcdltlonsly implement the 
remaining provisions” of (lie 1994 
peace accord, a statement said. 

Fighting between the government 
and Unita has spiralled in recent 
weeks, with a repnrlcd massacre 
hist week in which 215 people were 
killed, including #8 burned in their 
Intis, a UN spokesman, Fret! Eck- 
ltaril. said on Monday. He added 
that the survivors blamed Unita, 
which 1ms denied responsibility for 
the attack. 

Mr Brahimi, the special UN 
envoy for Afghanistan, will not 


replace Alioune Blondin Beye, the 
former head of UN operations in 
Angola who died in a plane crash In 
Ivory Coast last month. 

Mr Brahimi is expected to evalu¬ 
ate whether it is worth the UN 
maintaining peacekeepers and 
other staff in Angola as both the 
government and the opposition 
Unita regroup for war, The aim now 
was less a matter of completing the 
peace piucess than preventing an¬ 
other civil war, UN officials said. 

Diplomats in the Angolan capital, 
Luanda, said Unila was conscripting 
young men and women. It had been 
reinforced by members of defeated 
armies in the former Zaire, Rwanda 
mid Congo Republic, they said. 

’Hie LIN operation is paring down 
lo an infaniry company, 90 military 
observers and support staff to help 
implement 1994 pence accords that 
ended more than two decades of 
civil war. 

During a four-year peace process 
Unila handed over much of its terri¬ 
tory to die government and sent 
ministers to join n government of 
national unity. Bur Unila has been 
reluctant to disband its army and 
surrender remaining strongholds. 


James Risen _ 

N EARLY 10 years after the 
last Soviet troops crossed 
the Amu Darya river bridge out 
of Afghanistan, the Russians are 
back, secretly engaged in the 
new Afghan war, according to 
foreign officials. 

This timerthough, the 
Russians are after oil, as well as 
protection of their borders. In 
what senior United States offi¬ 
cials believe may he part of a 
larger Russian strategy to re¬ 
assert influence over Central 
Asia and its vast oil reserves, 
Moscow has begun to play a 
mqjor supporting role on the 
side of a rebel coalition fighting a 
civil war against the Taliban, (he 
militant Islamic group that con¬ 
trols most of the country'. 

Wlille Russia has not commit¬ 
ted troops to a country where at 
lenst 13,000 of its soldiers died 
during a nine-year occupation, it 
is supplying heavy weapons, 
training and logistical support to 
the Northern Alliance, the group 
that dominates the mountainous 
northern tier of Afghanistan. 


The Russians are supporting 
rebel factions controlled by for¬ 
mer leaders of the Afghan moja- 
hedin, the Islamic guerrillas 
who fought the Soviet army In 
the 1980s with the backing of 
the CIA. A prime beneficiary of 
Russian suppui i is the group led 
by Ahmed Shah MasBoud, once 
one of the most effective moja- 
hedin figures in the CIA's covert 
programme against the Soviet 
occupation. 

The Russians now find them¬ 
selves loosely'collaborating with 
Iran lit countering the growing 
power of the Taliban. US officials 
and other experts say Iran sup¬ 
plies more arms, fuel and other 
resources to the rebels titan 
Russia. 

Opposing Russia and Iran In 
this confrontation are Pakistan 
and Saudi Arabia, which back 
the Taliban. 

As the Russians move back 
into Afghanistan, Washington's 
role in the country seems.to be 
diminishing. It is only a mar¬ 
ginal player, overshadowed by 
tiie more direct involvement of 
US oil companies, foreign . 


officials and experts say. 

Russia has decided to develop 
a broad, strategic relationship 
with Iran, partly because of tbek 
overlapping oil Interests in 
Central Asia, US officials W- 
Suppoj i tor tne Afghan rebels 

serves Iranian and Russian eco¬ 
nomic and political interests. 
The Northern Alliance acts nsa 
buffer between the Taliban and 
the Afghan border with the for¬ 
mer Soviet republics, while the 
continuation of civil war pre¬ 
vents Western oil companies 
from building pipelines across 

Afghan territory. . 

Both Russia and Iran fear tne 
potential spread of Tnllban rfltto 

calisin. Moscow wants to ensure 

that Islamic extremism V. 

spill north into the former bavin 
republics, while Iron's ruling 
Sltin Muslims see theTB» ban 
Sunn) Muslims as rivals. 

US officials believe Iran imu 
Russia want the planned _ 
Caspian oil pipelines to crow 
Iranian or former Soviet tern 
tory. —r New York \fimes ■ __ 

Le Monde, boil* 13 . ■ ; -• 
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Palestinians pay price M afia threat mars Nigeria poll hopes 

r I _Alex DuvalSmith In Kaduna Some claim the mafia no longer tary connections in the . 

OrQO Q THY P \A/nPTP - exists after expanding as far ns the Abuja, two hours away. 

lUl IOl QvJI O LUAIU VVQOlw |F GENERAL Abdulsalam smart suburbs of north London. But Every Nigerian knows I 


Jul ian Borger In Azzun _ 

F IT were not for its three toxic 
waste dumps, Azzun would be a 
pleasant enough place — a hilltop 
cluster of pale stone houses like 
many old Arab towns on the West 
Bank. But the fumes from the 
nearby dumps make eyes and 
throats Itch after Just a few hours. 
For the 8,000 people who live here, 
they are potentially lethal. 

Dr Abdul-Rahmen Abu-Hanieh 
has tended to the health of the local 
people for the past 11 years. During 
that lime he has witnessed a tenfold 
increase in the incidence of cancer 
— mainly leukaemia, prostate can¬ 
cer and Hodgkin's disease. He has 
no doubt about the cause. 

“It’s the dumps. The Israelis don't 
care what they unload there — all 
sorts of chemicals. Who knows 
what? In all the other villages where 
I go to fill in death certificates there 
are maybe one or two cases of can¬ 
cer. Here there are 10 or 11 a year," 
Dr Abu-Hanieh says. 

If he is right, Azzun's dead are 
victims of its political geography. 
The town is only 30km from the 
industrial conurbation of Tel Aviv, 
bill since it lies in the occupied West 
Bank, under army jurisdiction, 
Israeli waste-disposal laws are not 
fully enforced. So every few nights 
irucks appear from the west and 
I empty their cargo on Azzun’s 
doorstep. 

Local Palestinians dump their 
domestic rubbish there too, com¬ 
pounding the problem. Bui Israeli 
,and Palestinian environmental ac¬ 
tivists say almost all the toxic chem¬ 
icals dumped in Azzun can be 
faced back to Israeli industries. 
"Our town has become a dustbin," 

■he mayor, Ehsan Abdul-Latlf, com- 
ptaineq. 

He brought the town out to 
Potest at the dump-site last week, 
bul there is little more he can do. 
His authority runs only as far ns the 
municipal boundaries. The waste Is 
dumped just beyond, In areas sllll 
under Israeli rule. 

It is a pattern repeated in the 
nearby Palestinian towns of Qalqilya 
wd Tulkarm — forming a triangle 
of ecological desolation. 

And the effects could rebound on 
«rael Itself. "Qalqilya and Tulkarm 
*** 0n top of the most important 
fatcr aquifers In the region," said 
Mohamnied al-Hmaidi, director- 
general of the Palestinian Environ- 
roenl Authority (PEA). “It supplies 
™th Israelis and the Palestinians. U 
1 '* Pouted it will affect everyone." 
At one of Azzun's dumps, 30km 
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from a gateway marking the en* l 
trance to the town, the waste heap < 
is a kaleidoscope of unnatural 1 
colours — such as the burnt ( 

orange-black of potassium iodide, 
set off against the blinding white of i 
methylates and organo-phospliorous j 
crystals. An analysis by the PEA ; 
found more than 20 toxic com¬ 
pounds at the site. 

Mohammed Abu-Hanieh. a local 
farmer and a distant r elative of the 
doctor, recited a long list of relatives 
who had died of cancer in recent 
years, including his wife, brother 
and cousin. “It Is a crime," he said, 
casting his eyes down to the 
strangely hued dust beneath him. 

Israel's environment ministry 
rejects suggestions that waste¬ 
dumping is tolerated in Palestinian 
areas. "From time to time we 
discover that some companies do it 
and we fully cooperate with the 
Palestinian authorities to take those 
responsible to court." Shmuel Bren¬ 
ner, a senior ministry official, said. 

There have been a handful of 
arrests recently, but the dumping 
continues. It is driven by hard eco¬ 
nomics. According to Mr al-Hmaidi 
of tlie PEA, it costs about $G5 to hire 
n driver — usually n Palestinian — 
to dump a five-tonne truck uf waste 
chemicals in the West Bank. To 
dispose of the same volume at 
Ramat Hovav in the Negev desert, 
Israel's only approved dump site for 
toxic chemicals, costs more than 
$11,000. 

“Dumps are being dosed lu 
Israel, increasing the incentive to go 
and dump on the West Bank." said 
Gidon Bromberg, the Israeli direc¬ 
tor of the environmental action 
group Ecopeace. 

Environmentalists say the West 
Bank is suffering the overspill 
effects uf a pi ufuuitv l - ^Itt i ’awl l.. aak, 
logical crisis. The seriousness of the 
situation was brought home last 
July, when a bridge over the pol¬ 
luted Yarkon river collapsed during 
an international sports event. Four 

I Australian athletes died, two of 
them from simply swallowing the 
toxic water. Another 15-year-old vic¬ 
tim is still in hospital. 

It is not just waste that is flowing 
across the paradoxically named 
"Green Line” between Israel and the 
Palestinian territories. As Israel 
tries to curb pollution, whole facto¬ 
ries are on the move to cheaper, 
under-policed sites. 

Mr Hmaidi said: “There is an on¬ 
going process of transferring dirty, 
industries such as aluminium,. asr 
bestos, palpt-making and pesticides, 
from Israel, where (here is public 
resistance to them, to the West 
Bank." 

The Gishuri Industries pesticide 
factory la a vivid example. After 
Israeli environmental protests, It 
moved about 10 years ago from Tel 
Aviv lo Tulkarm, where it now 
pumps a dally, cloud of waste prod¬ 
ucts over the Palestinian neighbour¬ 
hood 50m away r . 

Employees at Gishuri Industries 
refused to talk. At the ministry Mr 
Brenner said he had heard there 
were environmental problems con¬ 
cerning the factory and others 
around Thlkarm, and that a pro¬ 
gramme of action was planned. 

The PEA's Mr Hmaidi will believe 
it when he sees It. He views the min¬ 
istry as well-meaning but relatively 
powerless!on Jhe lawless roads of 
I the occupied territories. 


Alex Duval Smith In Kaduna 

I F GENERAL Abdulsalam 
Abubakar fails to lead Nigeria to¬ 
wards civilian rule, it is less likely to 
be a tank that stands in his way than 
a gleaming Mercedes belonging to 
those who would lose out from 
democracy — the Kaduna mafia. 

The military leader’s pledge, 
made last month, to have a civilian 
president installed on May 29 next 
year has been broadly welcomed. 

But for democracy to work, Gen 
Abubakar must first eradicate the 
country's secretive alternative gov¬ 
ernment, which is based in this neat 
city of covered sewers and no pot¬ 
holes. created by the British as part 
of their dlvide-and-rule strategy. 


Some claim the mafia no longer 
exists after expanding as far ns the 
smart suburbs of north London. But 
others argue that Its corrupt influ¬ 
ence is more pervasive than ever. 

“Democracy is less urgent for 
Nigeria than ending the corruption 
and monopoly of power of the bour¬ 
geoisie. Elections can only work if 
there are no moneybags involved," 
said Balarabe Musa, a former gover¬ 
nor of Kaduna state. 

Kaduna, in the Muslim north, is 
where the kickbacks from tine 
wealth of the world's flftli-largest oil 
producing country are most visible. 

While the city’s 300,000 populace 
queues for hours for fuel, former 
ministers furnish their mansions 
with wealth diverted by their mili¬ 


tary connections In the capital, 
Abuja, two hours away. 

Every Nigerian knows how it 
works. Business people, and some 
with political ambitions such as the 
late Moshood Abiola, give favours 
to the military leaders for supply 
contracts. Utilities such as trans¬ 
port, hospitals and oil refineries are 
controlled by friends of the leader¬ 
ship. They receive allocations from 
the state — oil barrels or a grant for 
medicines—which they pocket. 

The claims to democracy will 
remain hearsay until Nigeria sets up 
tribunals to deal with those who, 
during 38 years of independence, 
have diverted the country’s wealth. 

Washington Post, page 16 
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Brussels run by bunch of Enarchs 










Europe this week 

Martin Walker 


| | OW do (he French gel away 

f| with it? Last week they innii- 
• I aged (o (lout a riding uf ihc 
European Court of Justice (hat their 
b'd billion subsidy of Air France was 
illegal by gelling the European 
Commission lo redraft the rules 
retroactively. British Airways and 
oilier competitors, who had brought 
the lawsuit, howled with under¬ 
standable outrage. 

How was this achieved? Neil Kin- 
nock. the European Commissioner 
fur'Transport, had to explain ami 
defend this transparent fix after Hit* 
Commission meeting. He was act- 
I ing. he said, on legal advice. And 
dial Ciinie from the man sometimes 
nicknamed the Mole of Paris, the 
head of the Commission's legal 

service. Jean-Louis Dewost. 

Dewost, placed in that key post by 
Jacques Delons in 1987, is just one 
of several Frenchmen judiciously 
inserted in strategic jobs across the 


Commission. Dewost, it scarcely 
needs saying, Is an Enarch, one of 
the graduates of France’s Ecoie 
Normale d'Admini strati on, which is 
to that highly centralised and 
bureaucratic country what Eton, 
Oxford, die Brigade of Guaixls and 
the Treasury are to Britain. 

Enarchs are the mandarins of 
mandarins, and now that Lenin’s 
Central Committee of the Commu¬ 
nist party has disappeared, they 
make up the tightest-knit establish- 
J nient on the planet. They include 
| die current French president 
Jacques Chirac, who is a conserva- I 
five, and the current Socialist prime 
minister. Lionel Jospin, and of 
course the Inst conservative one, 
Alain Jupptf. Political allegiances 
come mid go. The solidarity of what 

the French call I’Euardiie is for 
ever. 

'flint is one wny the French gel 
away with it. Anolher is that they 
are prepared lo be utterly shame¬ 
less in promoting their national 
j interest. Witness the appalling row 
over who runs the new European I 
Centra] Bank, which so marred die 

May Day launch of die new single 
currency. 

Anolher way the French gel away 
witli ii is by sheer bluody-minded- 
ness. lake another example from 
Jasl week. One of llu? more striking 
successes of European Union trade 
policy has been in Latin America, 
which has become the world's 
fastest-growing region since Asia 
became embroiled in crisis. It is the 
United States' back yard. And Presi¬ 
dent Clinton tried hard to con¬ 
solidate US economic dominance by 
exlending Nafta. the North Ameri¬ 


can Free Trade Agreement (which 
includes Mexico and Canada) to 
Chile, and then to Argentina and 
elsewhere. He was balked by an 
unusual Congressional alliance of 
Republicans determined to block 
every Clinton initiative, and Demo¬ 
crats worried about American jobs 
being lost to low-paid foreign 
workers. 

Tills was Europe's opportunity, 
and the EU moved in quickly with 
promises of trade pacts and invest¬ 
ment The latest figures show that 
EU countries now outdo the US 
both in foreign investment and in 
trade with Mercosur, the trade 
block that unites Argentina, Brazil, 
Uruguay and Paraguay. A smart 
move, you might think, and one 
which justifies the Commission in 
pressing full-scale free trade nego¬ 
tiations with Mercosur and Chile, to 
be concluded by next spring’s EU- 
Latin American summit. 

1 Ah. but don’t forget the French. 
Last week, asserting that it was sim¬ 
ply "not feasible" to submit Europe's 
farmers to competition from Argen¬ 
tine beef and grain and Brazilian 
sugar, they put their Gallic pied 
down. Both French commissioners 
voted against the negotiating man¬ 
date, and French officials made it 
clear that they would block any 
such trade agreement in the Coun¬ 
cil of Ministers. 

Manuel Marin, the Spanish com¬ 
missioner who has run Hie prelimi¬ 
nary negotiations with Mercosur, 
counts himself a devoted Franco¬ 
phile. Like many Spanish democrats 
of his generation, lie took refuge in 
France when Franco’s regime 
proved too hot for him. And he un¬ 


derstands enough of France’s tradi¬ 
tional anti-Americanism to argue 
that the French ought to back die 
Mercosur deal as a way to dish the 
Americans. “Europe should have no 
complexes about maintaining our 
advantage over the US. We cannot 
afford to lose these emerging 
markets, and lose a position so 
favourable to our interests." he said 
after last week’s Commission vote. 

But Marin forgot that other as¬ 
pect of French policy. Its deep suspi¬ 
cion of die increasingly dominant 
Anglo-Saxon theology of free trade 
and free markets. Europe was estab¬ 
lished as a protectionist system, de¬ 
signed to protect European farmers 
and Industries within a trading 
block and to guarantee the Euro¬ 
pean way of life. That is still how the 
French would like to see it, despite 
defeat after defeat as the new free 
trading world order has taken hold. 


T HE FRENCH move brings 
into die open a fundamental 
debate about the nature of the 
globalised economy and the Anglo- 
American orthodoxy which believes 
iri free market forces and free trade, 

| and opposes protecdon. 

FVance sees die Mercosur debate 
as a test case in its bid to slow die 
free-trade Juggernaut, after Russia 
announced that it intends to hold 
the EU to Its promise to start negoti¬ 
ations on a tree-trade deal before 
the end of this year. Ukraine, the 
pre-1914 breadbasket of Europe 
whose food export potential could 
aione swamp Europe's common agri¬ 
cultural policy, wails in the wings for 
a similar free-trade arrangement. 

Paris has chosen this moment to 
take a stand because French offi¬ 
cials believe farmers across Europe 
will rally against the threat of cheap 
beef, wheat and wine from Ar- 
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gentina and the other Mercosur 
countries. ‘To enter into direct con> 
petition witli these countries as 
regards agriculture, even fora Iran- 
sitional period of 10 to 12 years, k 
not feasible." says 
French government response to the 
Commission's draft plan for a new 
free-trade agreement 

Before dismissing all this as an¬ 
other French outrage, as Tony Blair 
doubtless did when he spent a day 
showing Jospin around his con- 
stituency in Northeast England last 
week, bear in mind that Paris has a 
point. The new Anglo-Saxon theo¬ 
logy of free trade and free markets 
makes for winners, losers and 
victims, Just ask Asia. The current 
state of the global economy hnrdly 
suggests that the free marketeers 
have found the holy grail of endless 
growth. 

And before condemning Europe 
as the Enarchs' playground, think of 
it from the French point of view. 
They are being squeezed out of 
their traditional colonies in Africa by 
the Americans. Their hopes of a 
separate European defence identity 
have been dashed. Their demand 
for the Mediterranean command as 
die price of rejoining Nato was po¬ 
litely rebuffed. Their language has 
lost its dominant status in Europe. 
And it looks as though even a return 
to recession in Britain could leave 
the UK with lower unemployment 
than France at the height of its cur¬ 
rent economic recovery. 

It’s a funny thing about flitc civil 
service networks. Whether one 
looks at Mandarin China, 20tli cen¬ 
tury Britain, or France in the grip of 
l'Enarchie, a Rolls-Royce bureau¬ 
cracy tends to end up witli a lemon 
of an economy, and a nation witli 
good cause to resent the record of 
its brilliant administrators. 


Apple of the mayor’s eye 


Has Rudolph Giuliani's 
clean-up of New York 
gone a step too far, asks 

EdwardHeimore 


H ES CRACKED down on the 
Mob and thereby reduced the 
Price of mackerel; he’s clamped 
down on jaywalkers, street vendors, 
taxi drivers and nightelubbere. He’s 
even built himself a nuclear bunker 
But New York’s disciplinarian 
mavoi. Rudolph Giuliani, is only Just 
gening into his puritanical stride. 

Last-minute legal appeals against 
sweeping new anti-pornography 
laws failed last week and it now ap¬ 
pears almost certain dial sex shops 

( and strip clubs will be a thing of Hie 
past in die Naked City. No matter 
that many people associate New 
with unshackled desire; Giu¬ 
liani lias decreed that sex. oral least 
topless dancers and porn, is Incmii- 
I par iblc with quality of life. 
f Hie patrons of such fleshpots as 
, Hilly s J opless, Rvpworld and tile 
/ Big Top Lounge may still able to 
/ enjoy Hie gyrating delights of 
I liffany ariiJ Amber and the other 
j go-go girls but not quite as ijiti- 
I tmtely as they have become accus- 
1 toined (o. From now on, the girls 
i must be covered in order lo comply 
f with the rulings, or face the hand of 
J the law ns dispensed by SOU in- I 
Sflectors fanning out from City Hall. 

.\-rated video shops and porno- J 
theatres are also threatened with / 
closure. Under die new Jaw, nil of I 
die 16-1 establishments in the citv I 
must close if they lie within 500 feci 
of homes, churches, schools, and 
daycare centres. City officials darn? I 


that 146 adult establishments cur¬ 
rently violate the law. 

Times Square will be hardest hit. 

. J?u] C £_ t hc ■S f-vci»tie« l -Ui < r-Tf I |inbcror 
adult businesses around the land¬ 
mark area has plunged from 120 to 
19. Under the new law, the number 
should drop to six. While consider¬ 
ing a run for higher office, the 
mayor has said that carrying out the 
restrictions of sex shops is high on 
his list of priorities, and the crack¬ 
down plays a starring role in his ros¬ 
ter of ‘quaiity-of-Iife" improvements 
that he tirelessly champions. Sex- 
onentated shops, he says, destroy 
neighbourhoods and "discourage 
legitimate businesses". 

At Billy's Topless, a small dive bar 
in Chelsea, the mood is decidedly 
sombre. For the first time that any 
patrons can remember the girls are 
wearing bikini tops and shorts — 
more than the customary G-string 
and bare brenats. “It's really nffeel¬ 
ing business. On n normal Tuesday 
Hie place would be iwirked," says 
Alison, one of Hu* hostesses. “Is the 
j human body something in be 
I ashaim-d of? Only in Nc-w York." 

Some patrons were livid. “My 
J feelings ai r being ignored," fumed 1 
| Carlos Here*, seemingly n nightly 
j regular here, “if Giuliani wants to be 
Hie dictator dint lie is. it’s not going 
I to work. VVe’re ail going lo go unricr- 
grountir AJ. a middle-aged city engi¬ 
neer agreed: “in the US. we have 
paramilitaries with the right In 
carry Ml (is but you can’t have girls 
go topless. It's absurd." 

Unless the US Supreme Court 
agrees to hear the case and issue a 
stay while they consider an appeal 
against the law on First Amendment 
grounds. New York's legitimate sex 
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Now you see it, sooo you won’t... New York’s sex trade is In full retr^t 
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jrade will now be ruined or pushed 
jntQoutlying areas. 

ll is not only the dirty mac 
brigade who object to Giuliani's Ini- 
cramdown. The strip clubs near 
nail Street are popular lunch-spots 
for traders and in (he fashionable 
districts uf SoHo and Tribeca visit- 
|hC the dubs is a popular pastime. 
Moreover New Yorkers are fiercely 
libertarian, and though they may not 
frequent strip bars or pnrnu shoos, 
they like to think that they could. 

Even New York’s new school of 
Iciuinisls object to die measure’s 
| find argue that porno shops are a 
necessary part of society. “Putting 
enough regulations on something is 
Hie functional equivalent of banning 
if.” says American Civil Liberties 
Union president Nadine Strossen, 
author of Defending Pornography: 
Free Speech, Sex And The Fight 
For Women's Rights. 


But the appeal of the str p club 
tradition is lost on Giuliani, and he 
has already warned that having 
stoppers slop at their bikinis Isn't 
enough to prevent closure. "They're 
not going to have to get around 
tilings, they're going to have to 
reform themselves and change die 
essential nature of the kind of opera¬ 
tion that they arc," he said. 

New York Councilman Walter 
McCnffrey, who helped draft the 
zoning law. says efforts to outfit top¬ 
less dancers with bathing suits will 
fail because of market competition. 
“These folks are in denial," he said 
“People aren't going to pav $7.50 for 
a juice to watch something they can 
see on Rockaway Beach." 

THplesX rated video shops are 
attempting to stave off ruin by com¬ 
plying with a so-called 60-40 rule 
that allows them to peddle porn as 
long as the steamy titles make up' 


less than 40 per cent of the Inven¬ 
tory. Thus owners are stocking up 
with martial arts videos, films and 
tourist tat. The penalties for non- 
compliance are stiff — up to $5,000 
in fines and/or 60 days in jail. 

New Yorkers may be unhappy 
with the changes but they follow a 
pattern throughout the city. Increas¬ 
ingly. stores such as Niketown, the 
Gap, Starbucks and the Body Shop 
are setting the tone and have 
pushed out any lingering echoes of 
the gritty, seedy place immortalised 
in Hie film Taxi Driver. 

“Look, even Las Vegas is getting 
children-orien fated," says Garry 
Leonard, a professor at the Univer¬ 
sity of Toronto who studies porno¬ 
graphy, "And I think the word is 
getting out that Times Square has 
changed and Disney Is coming in-" 
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INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


Macedonia accused of ethnic abuses 


Jonathan Steele In Gostlvar 

U NLIKE in Serbia's Kosovo 
province — where de facto 
apartheid means Serbs and 
ethnic Albanians go to their own 
pfts, schools and shops — Mace¬ 
donia's two main communities still 
ihare amenities. 

Yet for many Albanian Mace¬ 
donians the empty mayoral chair in 
the western town of Gostivar is a 
more potent symbol than the inte¬ 
ntion of public facilities. Mayor 
Mi Osman recently began a seven- 
year prison term for flying the Al¬ 
banian flag over the town hall. And 
the mayor of northern Tetovo, 
iflaedin Denilri, received 2K years 


Dadd Beresford in Pretoria 


COUTH AFRICA'S former police 
O minister. Adrinan Vink. IuIlI die 
truth and kc-conciliation Conuuis- 
last week ibnl it was a deinaml 
if-action" from the country’s far- 
™ president, I* W Botha, that Ini 
Mr Vlok’s decision m blow up the 
"Quarters of the South African 
usuncil of Churches in 1988. 

MrVlok said Mr Botha took him 
1 "tie side after a meeting of the 
Jj k security council at the presi- 
official residence in Cape 
• ■n and urged him tu act agninst 
•'Church building in Johmincs- 
/g. Khotso House, which securily- 
C* commanders believed was 
\ used by guerrillas of the 
National Congress. 

*7 President told him: 'You 
fj* ™ ust mj »ke that building un- 

..f ti iJu eny t * iem tbe father use 
"Whatever you do, you must 

■ 110 P e °P ,e are 
MrVlok recalled. 

•he former minister added: “He 
■faol say what had to he done. He 

S Mm 5 thi,lg hfld lo be done < • • I 

- ti j 0ubt dlflt sn ine irregular 

had to be taken." 

■ ,u en ^' one were injured 

which Mr Vlok sub- 
llIed on an innocent 
. ".t^w.SIllrfeyGin.u. 

■rrf , wbo was minister of law 
i i* !? e , r * etween 1986 and 1994 - 
i - JJJ* b,00d y Phase of the antl- 
fij1 stru * - appeared 
■iiDDon hj 11 * commission In 
£1 f ° ,. hIs application for 

I WrailJ ' hree covert bombing 

| hj ? i «Mrucrio™ d ° Ut ^ P ° 1,Ce 0n 
!.i h i mer Ininister offei ' ed « 

'Vd tfc^ heet which con - 

• ksoir ?* Uhe country could count 
! Wdini Unate for ha ™g been 

Milk n? n m communist dictatorship, 
cabinet that he and fellow 

rn noM|S sters “Tried ‘ “moral 
ChJf™ 1 responsibility for ex- 

hrets 0mniitt «l by the' security 
L >l»anibte and 

“»W^!f nslb K’ 

: Rot ih c L. Ul [f an*! injustices" were 11 
1 l||l|, at<xl ftK 0n i 0f those who fof- 

tree and ^ " We Planted 

and Doiitf ^ Ve t0 dccept ** 

| {rults-- Cal responsibility for 


for a similar offence. The mayors' 
supporters reject ministers' defence 
of die sentences as punishment for 
"separatism". 

“We accept tire Macedonian state. 
That is not the problem," says 
Meiuluh Thacl, vice-president of the 
Democratic Party of Albanians 
(DPA). “The Issue is equal rights.” 

Foreign diplomats, he says, are 
"obsessed with stability, but it's on 
the back of the Albanians here". 

What the diplomats fenr is that 
the northwestern regions of Mace¬ 
donia, where ethnic Albanians are 
in a majority, might try to secede 
and join Albania proper. A string of 
Western ministers travels ritually to 
the Macedonian capital, Skopje, to 


pledge support for President Kiro 
Gligorov. 

They also like to trumpet the 
United Nations Preventive Deploy¬ 
ment Force (Unpredep) — the bor¬ 
der force of foreign police and 750 
United Stales and Scandinavian 
troops that back them — as the first 
UN peacekeeping mission to be put 
in place before a war, in hopes of 
preventing a conflict. 

Unpredep guards Macedonia 
from a menace it calls spill-over. But 
the country’s Albanians say the dan¬ 
ger is not spill-over from Kosovo’s 
communal independence fight, but 
existing abuses in Macedonia which 
the UN forces and foreign diplo¬ 
mats are doing little to check. 


Macedonia was the most reluc¬ 
tant of the four republics that left 
Yugoslavia in the early 1990s. Since 
independence its ruling £lite has 
tried to develop a new identity by. 
among other moves, defining the 
region's medieval churches as 
Macedonian Orthodox and putting 
frescoes on the banknotes. 

It has also riled its neighbours. 
Tlie Orthodox church in Serbia 
refuses to accept the new ecclesiasti¬ 
cal definitions, Bulgaria refuses lo 
accept Macedonian as a separate lan¬ 
guage, and Greece even rejects the 
stale's right lo call itself Macedonia. 

Albanians say a vital opportunity is 
being missed. “The international 
forces in Macedonia haven't finished 


their job. "Hiey should help to demo¬ 
cratise this country," snys Arben 
Xhaferi. lender of the DBA. “We 
haven't had a transition from a com¬ 
munist state. We have just i-ecyclc-d 
communists in power." Mr Xhaferi 
broke from the mnin Albanian parly, 
tlie Parly of Democratic Prosperity, 
which has five scats In the cabinet of 
tile governing coalition. 

Blagoj Handzlski, the foreign 
minister, says it is unreasonable for 
one minority to be treated as a 
nation when die country has four 
others — Turks, Serbs, Roma and 
Vlnchs. "We cannot accept any fed- 
erdllsation. We prefer a civil society 
witli equal rights for all." 

Oil the right, Macedonian chauvin¬ 
ism is rising. The VMRO, a hardline 
l»arty with a long pedigree of virulent 
nationalism, calls for the govern¬ 
ment to sack Its Albanian ministers. 
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Privatisations - The Facts 

\ Since 1991, privatisation stocks as a whole have outperformed the MSCI World ex- 

US Index, reflecting the efficiency and profitability gains which shareholder 
pressure induces/ 

m Whilst the UK programme has drawn to a close, we estimate that over the next 10 
W years over US$350bn. of assets are earmarked for privatisation Internationally. 

Guinness Flight Global Privatisation Fund - The Facts 

L. Guinness Flight pioneered the concept of privatisation funds with thfc launch of the 
w first global privatisation UK unit trust, offshore fund and index. . , ‘ 

^ The Guinness. Flight Global Privatisation Fund is one of the best performing ■ 
w offshore global equity funds, having risen by 106% since its launoh in May 1994 1 . 
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In Brief 


Britain’s elaborate plans 
to kill Hitler revealed 


W HY, it has often been asked, 
did Britain make no serious 
attempt on the life of Hitler during 
the second world war, and so per¬ 
haps shorten the conflict? The an¬ 
swer, It turns out, is that a plan of 
sorts was concocted to assassinate 
the Ftilirer but was abandoned, 
apparently because military chiefs 
considered he was best left alive to 
continue his strategic blundering in 
die dosing months of the war. 

Hitherto secret documents, made 
public Iasi week, show how agents 
of the Special Operations Executive 
(SOKj. set up (o work behind 
L'lieiuy lines, made elaborate plans 
— cmlrnnmcd Operation Foxley — 
to kill Hiller cither by a sniper’s shot 
at Herchlcsgnclen. his Alpine re- 
lreal, or by a bomb attack on his 
special train, or even by poisoiling 
his ten. The scheme was broadly 1 
sanctioned by the Foreign Secre¬ 
tary. Anthony Eden. 

The seeds of the plan to liquidate 
Hiller were sown by a French 
culonel, who suggested the attack 
slhitild be mark' on the FTilirc-r while 
lie was slaying at u chatcmi in smith- 
erii France 1 . That opportunity was 
uiis -t '1 and later pressure |o imuu-li 
the;iltheli at Herclitesgadon was op¬ 
posed by tile chiefs of staff, who ar¬ 
gued that "from the strictly military 
point, of view it is almost an advan¬ 
tage that Hitler should remain in 
control of German strategy". 

Strong opposition came from a 
Major Field-Robertson, head of 
SOE's German section, who said 
that assassination would "canonise" 
Hitler, adding that "It would be dis¬ 
astrous if the world came to think 
that the Allies had to resort to these 
low methods as though they were 
otherwise unable to defeat the Ger¬ 
man military machine". 

Detailed accounts of Hitler’s daily | 
routine at Berchtesgaden were 
drawn up, and Captain Edmund 
Bennett, a "military attach#* in 
Washington and reportedly a terri¬ 
ble shot, was selected as the assas¬ 
sin. But Operation Foxley was 
abandoned In early 1945, Just a few 
weeks before Hitler and his mis¬ 
tress, Eva Broun, committed suicide 
together in the.Berlln bunker. 


L ABOUR rather belatedly hon¬ 
oured the second half of its 
famous law-and-order manifesto 
promise when It undertook to be 
"tough on the causes of crime" as 
well as on crime itself. 

The Home Secretary, Jack Straw, 
who has hitherto seemed intent on 
pursuing the populist policies of his 
Tory predecessor, Michael Howard 
— more prison, longer sentences, 
zero tolerance — seemed to repent 
when he published n research re¬ 
port last week that demoli sited the 
most common myths about crime 
control. 

Mr Straw who, not so long ago. 
declared war on “squeegee mer¬ 
chants, winos and beggara", is now 
to engage in a crime reduction strat¬ 
egy thnt Incorporates literacy pro¬ 
grammes for old lags, targeting 
high-profile repeat offenders and 
“hot-spot* criminal areas, special 
support for victims, and early Inter¬ 
vention among children and fami¬ 
lies at risk of drifting into crime. 

'. The report, Reducing Offending, 
- e COT1 *biat\on of niore than 
40 years pt criminological r^earefr.., 


It argued that increasing police 
numbers, providing young offen¬ 
ders with vocational training but no 
job at the end of it, counselling 
courses and unstructured therapy 
by (he probation service, lias had lit¬ 
tle effect in cutting crime. But it also 
warned that the new strategy will 
deliver sustained cuts in crime only 
over a long period. 

Tile Home Office’s aim is to re¬ 
verse the (rend of annual increases 
of 5 per cent In crime which has 
l>er.sis(cd in Britain since the first 
world war. 


E IGHT of Britain’s older nuclear 
power stations will close within 
10 years, and the Magnox repro¬ 
cessing works at Sellafiekl in Cum¬ 
bria will cease operations by 2020, 
under a deal agreed by the Deputy 
Prime Minister, John Prescott. 

The aim is to make large reduc¬ 
tions iu the discharge of radioactive 
material into the sea. Britain had 
been given 18 months to come up 
with a plan to comply with condi¬ 
tions si-I down in Sintra, Portugal, 
by 15 European members uf die 
Oslo-Paiis Convention, which 
controls pollution in the north-easi 
Allan tic. 

The Magnox generators to be 
closed are Colder Hall at Sellafield; 
Chapel Cross, Dumfries; Brndwell, 
Essex; Dungeness A, Kent; Hinkley 
Point A, Somerset; Sizewell A, Suf¬ 
folk; Oldbury, Somerset, and Wylfa, 
Anglesey, They and the reprocess¬ 
ing plant at Sellafietd between them 
employ some 3,000 people. 


T HE QUEEN, as though acknow¬ 
ledging the enduring power of 
Diana, Princess of Wales, gave the 
order for flags to be flown at half- 
mast on the first anniversary of her 
death, on August 31. 

The decision Is In stark contrast 
to the Queen's initial response after 
the princess's death last year, when 
she at first Ignored calls for lowered 
flags, defending her stance by citing 
protocol and tradition. She later 
backed down, yielding to the public 
clamour for a visible sign of respect 
Buckingham Palace declined to 
say whether the Queen's present 
move was a ploy to endear the royal 
family to a nation that that has come 
to regard the 'Windsors as aloof but 
has deified the “People's Princess*. 


T HE J SAINSBURY supermarket 
chain has been targeted bjr 
animal rights campaigners who are 
trying to stop the Import of kanga¬ 
roo meat from animals killed In 
"cruel" culls. 

At present the only national chain 
selling the meat, J Salnsbury was 
accused by the campaigners of 
contributing to "one of the biggest 
wildlife massacres’* by persisting 
with the trade from Australia. 

Both the Australian government 
and J Salnsbury insisted the kanga¬ 
roos were slaughtered under tightly 
policed programmes to control 
numbers and protect the environ¬ 
ment. Campaigners, however, 
claimed that many kangaroos are 
killed inhumanely. They also insist 
that more arc destroyed than offi¬ 
cial cull figures indicate, and that 
they arc not a threat to either crops 
or grazing for sheep or cattle. 



Lords win delay over gay reform 


A CABINET Office report has 
revealed that absenteeism 
among the 5 million public sec¬ 
tor workers coBts the economy 
£3 billion a year and that they 
take sick leave at a rate one third 
higher than those working for 
rivate companies. 


S INN FEIN laces exclusion 
from Northern Ireland's new 
I power-sharing executive after 
I the police said it believed the 
[RAwas responsible for the 
murder of Andy Kearney in a 
punishment bearing last month. 


M inisters have published 

plans for a disability rights 
commission to champion the 
cause of disabled people. 


L ouise suluvan, an 

Australian nanny working in 
Britain, has been charged with 

F ta murder of Caroline Jongen, a 
sk-roonfo-old girl in her care. 


Lucy Ward and 
Madeleine Bunting 


A REDUCTION In the gay age 
of consent was blocked in the 
House of Lords last week as 
peers provoked a constitutional 
storm by voting to overturn the 
huge Commons majority backing 
the change. 

Gay rights campaigners reacted 
angrily as tire amendment to 
equalise the gay and iieterosexual 
age of consent at 16 was thrown out 
by 168 votes — 290 to 122. 

The pressure from the Lords suc¬ 
ceeded in delaying a lowering of the 
gay age of consent as the Govern¬ 
ment on Monday agreed to drop the 
measure from its crime bill in return 
for promises to reintroduce it in the 
next parliamentary session. 

The Home Secretary, Jack Straw, 
described It as an "Impasse". It 
means an equal age of consent at 16 
for gays and heterosexuals, backed 
by MPs, Is not expected to reach the 
statute book until 1999. or later. . 

However, the Government will 
now be sure of pushing through the 
Crime and Disorder Bill, including 
12 manifesto commitments and 
youth justice reforms, before the 


No pardon for 
‘deserters’ 

T HE Government last week 
(expressed its H deep sense of 
regret” for the execution of 306 
British soldiers In the first world 
war, but refused to grant those 
executed for cowardice or deser¬ 
tion a free pardon, writes 
Michael White. 

While die Western Front 
Association called the compro¬ 
mise "fair and acceptable", the 
Royal British Legion called it 
welcome but disappointing, as 
did some Labour and Liberal 
Democrat MPs. Some families of 
the dead accused ministers of 
"having their arms twisted” by 
the military since taking office. 

In an emotionally charged 
statement to the Commons, the 
army minister, John Reid, 
sought to soften the blow by urg¬ 
ing that the 306 names be added 
to their local war memorials. 


end of the parliamentary session. 

Mr Straw persuaded MPs sup¬ 
porting reform to accept last week's 
Lords vole blocking the reduction in 
return for guarantees of a f;ist- 
Iracked bill in the autumn. Ann 
Keen, proposer of the equalisation 
amendment, and Stephen Twigg, 
one of six gay MPs, said they Were 
"delighted" with the Government’s 
response. 

Negotiations since the Lords vote 
last week centred on ways to 
broaden the age of consent clause 
to include measures protecting 16- 
to 16-year-olds from abuse by adults 
in authority over them. In the end. 
the Government judged It could not 
be sure of winning over peers, and 
feared the legislation would run out 
of parliamentary time. 

A former Tory Cabinet minister, 
Baroness Young, with cross-parly 
backing, spearheaded foe move to 
vote down equalising the age of 
consent She called the .change 
"seriously flawed” and raid too little 
parliamentary time had been given 
to discussion of the reform. 

Meanwhile hopes of preventing 
the issue of homosexuality splitting 
the Lambeth Conference of 735 
Anglican bishops, meeting in Can- 


k-rbury last week. elided ill MUt* 
after an alliance of African and was 
gelical bishops forced organiser? i" 
cancel a presentation by li-sbi.in aid 
gay Christians. 

Many African bishops an-disim- 
siw of hoino-iexu'.ility. an b'W 
which they outsider trivial c<mi 
pared with iiiiernaliunai debt and 
relations with Islam. 

Observers wanted that “liurM- 
trading" Unking support for casing 
Third World debt with opposition » 
homosexuality was taking place. 

Die Rt Rev Duncan Buchanan, 
the Bishop of Johannesburg, re¬ 
sponsible for steering the controwr-, 
sial issue through the conferentf. 
said there were some who had “U 
agenda" in which support on fo e 
issue of cancelling international 
debt has been traded for support 
from Third World bishops for the 
evangelical cause of blocking 
homosexuality. 

• The Archbishop of Canterbury. ) 
Dr George Carey, later attended a, 
reception of the Lesbian and Gay ( 
Christian Movement in Canterbury, | 
a gesture that many interpreted u 
an olive branch to the gay lobby- 

Comment, page 12 


Police stop blacks eight 
times more than whites 


Dunoan Campbell 

LACK people are nearly eight 
times more likely to be stopped 
and searched by police than their 
white counterparts, according to 
research by Statewatch, the inde¬ 
pendent police research group that 
monitors law enforcement affairs 
throughout Europe. 

The research indicates that In 
some areas as many as one in five 
black people are arrested in a year. 
The national arrest rate is about five 
times higher than for whites, 

Tire countrywide analysis of stop- 
and-search and arrest figures 
concludes that the variation in foe 
use of police powers is more pro¬ 
nounced than previously thought. 

The ethnic variations are a matter 
of great concern, according to the 
research. Four forces stop more 
than 100 black people per 1.000 


. i 

population; Merseyside (M h ® 
Metropolitan police (141> a L® 
land (135) andDyfedPowys (Iwf- 
When the differences in stop*™; 
search rates between white peo^ 
and other ethnic groups are com¬ 
pared for Individual poUce forces. 
Surrey heads foe list, with b 
people eight times more iikebr to w 
stopped and searched than vfo> ■ 
The Home Secretary, Jack 
said that he would examine me o 

parity in the figures. ‘ t 0T 
Chris Myant, a spokesman I 
the Commission for Racial fa J 
said the figures merely confirm 
the daily experience f° r , . at 
people for decades. "It fauffj ^ 

at last official figures let society | 

what Is happening toj 
citizens in the streets every ^ 1 J 
said. He added that [he 
plained tire alienation MgTf' 
by the Stephen Lawrence mq_^ 


T HE HOME Secretary, Jack 
Straw, won a House of Lords 
ftt rose over his power to de¬ 
tain murderers in prison after 
they have served tiieir tariff. 

J UDGES who are freemasons 
or who refuse to say whether 
belong to the secret society 
Jillbe ‘‘outed" in a register to be 
iAKshed by the Lord 
l bncellor In the autumn. 

THE Criminal Cases Review 
j * Commission, the body 
Sponsible for Investigating 
miscarriages of justice 
It needs to double its staff to 
‘jpevrith its workload. Claims 
■Wrongful convictions are arrtv- 
at the rate of five a day. 

Baroness young of oid 

"Scone, a new Labour life 
l has been confirmed os the 
jw-governors’vice chair- 

'3 an| ending weeks of specu- 
"wnand political rowB. 

A RADICAL shake-up of “out- 
i dated" licensing laws may 

! t jnK^. 8 ? ine ci fr PubB and night- 
being open 24 hours a day 
drink-related crime by 
opening hours. 

SP^rns, sources close 
ifee ^investigation into 
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Mandelson given trade role I Africa arms 


as Blair reshuffles Cabinet 


Michael White 


T ONY Blair’s long-awaited 
ministerial reshuffle this 
week made him undisputed 
master of his Cabinet when he 
sacked four falling colleagues, pro- 
moled Blairite new blood and forced 
Gordon Brawn and Peter Mandel- 
son to stifle their barely-concealed 
rivalry at the top. 

At the end of Mr Blair’s first 
drama-packed Cabinet reshuffle, 
neither traditionalists nor mod¬ 
ernisers could claim tu have won 
most of the spoils in the Prime Min¬ 
isters carefully rebalanced team — 
though the removal of the Chancel¬ 
lor's ally, Nick Brown, as Chief 
Whip was widely seen as a blow to 
the so-called Gordon Brownites. 

But Nick Brown wa9 tactfully 
rewarded with a full Cabinet post, as 
Agriculture Minister, following Jack 
Cunningham's promotion to be 
“enforcer” in the Cabinet Office. 
That move best underlined Down¬ 
ing Street’s determination not to be 
made a prisoner of faction, real or 
perceived. A mixture of Old and 
New Labour meritocrats duly 
shared the plum appointments. 

Downing Street stressed a new 
formality to the way the 14-month- 
old regime does its business and 
dismissed talk of ideological feuds 
as "personality spats, a lot of it 
fuelled by people who believed they 
were serving their ministers when 
they were not". 

With Harriet Harman, David 
Clark and Gavin Strang ail leaving 
the Cabinet — unexpectedly joined 
by Lord Richard, Leader of the 
Lords — unscheduled drama was 
provided by Frank Field, doyen of 
rightwing welfare reformers. 
Refused Ms Harman's job as 

Ministerial moves 



Minister with portfolio: Peter 
Mandelson moves to Trade 

Social Security Secretary and asked 
to leave the Department of Social 
Security — where his failure to pro¬ 
vide effective reform options has 
disappointed Mr Blair — Mr Field 
turned down two other offers, as 
“fraud tsar" or a cross-departmental 
drugs minister. Instead lie returned 
to the back benches, leaving Tory 
and Lib Dem MPs to protest that 
welfare reform is now in tatters. 

Downing Street insisted that wel¬ 
fare reform would remain at the 
heart of the Government's agenda. 

The departure from government 
of nut only Ms Harman but also Mr 
Field, leaves n vacuum where 
Labour had promised a hive of act¬ 
ivity and creative thinking. 

Mr Field's welfare reform Green 
Paper, on whicli consultation closes 

on Friday, could 
now be side- 
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tracked. But the 
new Social Secu¬ 
rity Secretary, 
Alistair Darling, 
has been told he 
must regain the 
momentum of 
reform. 

As for Mr 
Mandelson, foe 
most turbulent 
architect of 
Labour moderni¬ 
sation, he was 
given the "real 
job" he has long 


urged — running the weighty De¬ 
partment of Trade and Industry, in¬ 
stead of image-moulding behind the 
scenes, “There's a strong message 
In all this for Peter. It is ‘go out and 
show you can do if,” one well-placed 
official explained. 

Witli the economy faltering and 
unions suspicious of his instincts, 
Mr Mandelson lias a formidable 
task to add lo his continuing role as 
"Millennium Dome Secretary”. 

In a gesture of conciliation. Mr 
Brown invited Mr Mandelson to his 
private flat ai Westminster late Iasi 
Sunday for over an hour of discus- 
siun about how they will cooperate 
on economic policy. 

Stephen Byers, the Blairite mod¬ 
erniser, becomes the first Class of 
'92 MP to enter the Cabinet as Mr 
Brown's deputy. Chief Secretary to 
the Treasury. 

Another of the Health Secretary 
Frank Dobson's tenin, Baroness 
Margaret Jay — daughter of Lord 
Callaghan — gets Lord Richard's 
job, the fourth new face in Cabinet, 
ahead of the tricky fight over nhnli- 
tion of hereditary voting rights. 

“I am sorry not lu have the oppor¬ 
tunity to see Ijords reform lit rough. 
1 shall now have to earn my living in 
another way," u wounded Lord 
Richard said. But others did belter, 
so that Atm Taylor — Britain's first 
woman Chief Whip — will now 
work with Margaret Beckett as 
Leader of the C ommons. 

Dr Joint Reid, a well-regarded 
Army Minister, was shifted to lJr 
Strang's ol<l post, the politically 
sensitive job of Transport Minister 
under John Prescott, the Deputy 
Prime Minister. 

Mr Blair made his dispositions at 
Chequers last Sunday along with 
his most trusted and objective inti¬ 
mates — Jonathan Powell, chief of 
staff, Sir Riclmrd Wilson. Cabinet 
Secretary, Sally Morgan, his politi¬ 
cal secretary, and Anji Hunter, Ills 
Downing Street planner and oldest 
political friend. None ia elected. 

Estelle Morris will be promoted 
to Mr Byers's post of schools 
standards minister. John Denham, 
former Trotskyist, now arch-mod¬ 
erniser, will move to Mr Held's job. 

Helen Liddell, Economic Secre¬ 
tary, will move Into Donald Dewar’s 
slipstream at the Scottish Office, 
likely to succeed him when lie goes 
to the Scottish Parliament next year. 

Comment, page 12 


report puts 
Cook in clear 


Ian Black 

R OBIN Cook, the Foreign Secre¬ 
tary, claimed total vindication 
this week over the arms-lbr-Africa 
affair after a Whitehall inquiry 
cleared ministers and blamed ntisr 
judgments by overworked officials 
for a breach of the United Nations 
embargo on Sierra Leone. 

Launching n “sweeping pro¬ 
gramme" nf reforms, that Ire 
pledged wuukl give Britain "a 
modem Foreign Office", Mr Cook 
rebuffed criticism from the Conser¬ 
vative shadow spokesman, Michael 
Howard, who insisted that the FO 
wns in a shambles and asked when 
Mr Cook planned to resign. 

The report by Sir Thomas Legg 
catalogues the chain of mistakes 
and misunderstandings that allowed 
a British security firm, Sandline In¬ 
ternational, to illegally supply arms 
to the West African country. 

But it docs little marc than blame 
“management and cultural factors’' 
for what went wrung and is unlikely 
to produce mure til an a rebuke for 
Peter Pen fold, the Higli Commis¬ 
si oner in Sierra I.ecure, who the 
report says exceeded his authority 
in contacts wiih Sand line. 

Mr Cook welcomed itsS findings 
iu ft Commons statement, promising 
there would be “no scapegoats" and 
pledging that “this should be the 
end of the mailer us far as officials 
are concerned". 

The report concluded that “some 
officials became aware or had no¬ 
tice of the plan" lo ship arms to 
Sierra Leone hi aid President 
i Ahmed Tejan Kabbah's bid lo re¬ 
store his government, ousted by a 
military coup. 

Mr Penfold, forced fnlo exile in 
Guinea with President Kabbah, was 
said to have given Sandline a degree 
of approval which he "had no au¬ 
thority to do" But Mr Penfold did 
not know the shipment would be Il¬ 
legal and “no other official gave any 
encouragement or approval. 1 ’ 

Mr Howard maintained that the 
report was severely critical of minis¬ 
ters and officials. But Mr Cook in¬ 
sisted that Sir Thomas, and Sir 
Robin Ibbs who helped him to carry 
out the inquiry, had not uncovered 
any political scandal. 

Tony Lloyd, the minister for 
Africa, criticised for his poor perfor¬ 
mance before a Commons commit¬ 
tee, was said to be delighted that he 
had been exonerated. 


Russian rage at UK visas Pilot’s ‘no go’ over smoking 


James Meek In Moscow _ 

S UPERBLY organised, punctual 
— and rude. That's Britain as 
seen through foe eyes of Russian 
travel agents, who have rated the 
British consulate in Moscow a dis¬ 
mal 28th out of 30 for its treatment 
of Russian touriBts trying to get 
visas to travel abroad. 

A survey of more than 150 tour 
firms in the Russian capital reveals 
deep resentment at the probing and 
personal questioning a percentage 
of visa applicants are subjected to by 
staff at the British embassy. 

Had it not been for the hostile be¬ 
haviour of the staff, said Valery 
Vlasov, director of foe East Euro¬ 
pean Institute forSoclal Technology 
and Iburism which carried out the 


survey, the British consulate would 
have been one of foe highest rated. 
As It was, only Greece and Italy 
were more disliked. 

He died two female friends, plan¬ 
ning to travel to Britain together, 
who were asked if they were 
lesblanB. One Interviewer, trying to 
judge how well-off a family was, 
asked a child if he dept In foe same 
bed as his parents. 

The friendliest European con¬ 
sulates were those of Denmark, 
Switzerland, Spain and firance. 

A hurt British embassy 
spokesman defended the work of 
foe consulate. He said what Rus¬ 
sians disliked most was being asked 
about their Income, fearing that 
consular officials would betray 
them to the taxman. 


A BRITISH airline pilot was 
f\ under Investigation In Italy 
on Monday after refusing to let 
passengers leave his aircraft 
until one of them owned up to 
smoking In foe lavatory, writes 
John Hooper in Rom e. 

A police spokesman at Mal¬ 
pensa airport in Milan said 
Brian Bliss, aged 57, risked 
being charged with kidnapping. 

He was escorted from his air¬ 
craft by police officers last 
Sunday after keeping the 148 
passengers in foelr seats for 
40 minutes after landing 
The Incident book place at the 
end of a flight from Stansted air¬ 
port operated by the low-cost 
British Airways subsidiary, Go. 
“It was found that someone ' 


had had a cigarette in the front 
toilet and had tried to conceal 
the feet by blocking the smoke 
detector with bite of a cigarette 
packet,” said a spokeswoman 
for the airline. 

This Irresponsible act posed 
a risk to all 148 passengers and 
crew and Captain Bliss Informed 
Italian police in advance.** 

She added: “Unfortunately, no 
one owned up to the smoking 
and eventually police came on 
board and detained him for 
detaining foe passengers against 
their will.” 

She added that passengers 
had been generally supportive of 
foe captain, who was later 
allowed to pilot foe return flight 
to Stansted. 
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£100m for arts ‘will stop the rot’ 


Dan delator 


T HE Culture Secretory, Cliris 
Smith, last week delighted 
arts campaigners when he 
announced £100 million to enable all 
national museums and galleries to 
Introduce universal free entry by 
2001. 

While entry to the Tote Gallery, 
the National Gallery and the British 
Museum is free, the Victoria & Al¬ 
bert Museum, the Natural History 
Museum and the Science Museum 
ore among the institutions that 
currently charge visitors. 

The move will be phased in over 
three years, with free access for 
children next yenr. for pensioners 
the following year, and for nil by 
2001 . 

Announcing the funding review, 
Mr Smith said: 'Tills represents an 
exciting new beginning for the aits 


and cultural Ufe of this country. It 
will give hundreds of thousands 
more people the chance to enjoy the 
best of artistic activity, to learn 
about our culture and to visit the 
great collections of our nation. It 
will give a real boost to organisa¬ 
tions that are doing excellent work 
but have been struggling to survive 
over the last few yearn.” 

The extra money conies from the 
£290 million granted to the Depart¬ 
ment of Culture In the Comprehen¬ 
sive Spending Review announced 
last month. Additional funding sees 
£125 million go to die ai ts, to create 
stability, fund new productions and 
Increase access, with above-inflation 
increases for the British Tourist Au¬ 
thority, (lie restoration of a £12 mil¬ 
lion cut to the National Heritage 
Memorial Fund, and additional 
funds to aid the restructuring of the 
UK Sports Council. 


Labour commits Itself 
to promoting family life 


Alan Ttavls 

S KCUIAR baby-naming cere¬ 
monies at which fa milks 
pledge their lnve and support for 
lhi. , ii' newborn children will be of¬ 
fered lu parents, whether they are 
married or not, ns n key pari of 
Home Secretary Jack Straw's plans 
to reverse the decline of family life 
in Britain. 

Hie cabinet committee on the 
family is also dose to agreeing mea¬ 
sures to reinforce the institution of 
marriage. Including scrapping 
"quickie" wedding licences, which 
allow couples to tie the knot within 
2*1 hours. 

As the latest official figures were 
published showing that the 
marriage rate has fallen to an all- 
time low’ of 279,000 weddings a 
year, Mr Straw said the Govern¬ 
ment was determined to ensure 
there is a growing future for family 
Ufe in Britain. 

He added that he had no inten¬ 
tion of stigmatising other kinds of 
families, but the evidence suggested 
that two married parents most read¬ 
ily provided the stability which cliil- 
dren need. 

Ministers believe the new baby¬ 
naming ceremonies at register 
offices are a good way of enabling 
grandparents and the rest of the 
family to show support for the new¬ 
born child whether their parents are 
married or not. In some cases it 
might be the first time both sets of 
grandparents have even met. 
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Tlic* concept, pioneered by the 
Baby Naming Society, which was 
set up by the Labour peer Lord 
Young of Darlington, is seen us a 
secular answer to the decline in 
Church of England baptisms, from 
3fi5,nii0 in 1940 to 150,000 in 1995. It 
would allow the parents to pledge 
their commitment to the child’s up¬ 
bringing and announce its name. 

To compensate for the post-war 
decline in the church's role in mar¬ 
riage and parenthood, Mr Straw In¬ 
tends to give state registrars an 
extended role in proriding formal 
guidance and preparation before 
marriage. 

In addition the Government is to 
give £2 million to fund a National 
Family and Parenting Institute, to 
be launched next April, which will 
support tile growing voluntary 
movement of local parenting groups 
that offer advice to parents on bring¬ 
ing up children and run support 
schemes aimed at preventing the 
breakdown of relationships. A 
national helpline for parents is also 
on the way. 

Mr Straw made clear that 
strengthening the institution of 
marriage as a basis for bringing up 
children was the cornerstone of 
Labour's modern family policy. 

But in bis speech on parenting, 
the Home Secretary made explicit 
the Government's belief that many 
couples who choose not to marry 
do provide a loving and stable 
environment for their children. 

"We are not in the business of 
making the job of lone parents more 
difficult by blaming them as some 
have done in the past. 1 think 1 know 
the circumstances of lone parent¬ 
hood only too well as my own 
mother brought five of us up single- 
handedly," Mr Straw told the parlia¬ 
mentary family and child protection 
group. 

Bui he stressed there was a 
presumption that the stability that 
children needed was most readily 
provided by two. participating par¬ 
ents, “while not stigmatising other 
family groupings”. 1 

Mr Straw said the Government’s 
first emphasis was on combating 
family poverty by providing better 
financial support for families 
through a new Working Families 
Tax Credit and thfe New Deal for 
lone parents, which wbuld come 
into effect in October. 


The new money for museum 
entry marks an evolution in govern¬ 
ment policy. Last November the 
Government seemed to have re¬ 
treated from its pre-election pledge 
to maintain free entry to national 
museums and galleries. 

It was, Mr Smith said, “a field In 
which enormous benefit could be 
achieved for a very large number of 
people at relatively low cost". 

The “arts seminar” at 10 Downing 
Street at the end of June, attended 
by leading figures in the arts, some 
of them vocal in their criticisms of 
the Government had also helped. 
“It became clear that the Prime Min¬ 
ister was of the opinion that the arts 
world was saying, if you give us 
more money, we will be very re¬ 
sponsible about how we use it” 

Tile review — hailed by one pre¬ 
vious critic of government policy as 
“the most elaborate document 


about arts funding in living 
memory" — addresses structural 
problems within the cultural sector 
as well as handing out money. 

There is an acknowledgment that 
much of the management within the 
sector has been poor, and that any 
new money should be granted only 
if there is an overhaul of many or¬ 
ganisations. The Arts Council 
comes In for strong criticism in the 
review, and is to be merged with the 
Crafts Council. 

A watchdog is to be established 
to oversee the areas under the remit 
of the Department of Culture. 
Media and Sport, charged with en¬ 
couraging “good practice" and en¬ 
suring coherence. 

The review is also critical of tile 
confusion surrounding the adminis¬ 
tration of the film industry. 

The British Film Institute 
announced its own restructuring, in¬ 
cluding 40 redundancies and the 
loss of several key functions, in an 
attempt to refocus activities and ab¬ 
sorb a £500,000 cut in funding. 
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Although some leading figure^ 
the arts cautioned that they wanW 
to see the fine print, most reflect^ 
that after years of feeling netfecH 
by the Tories, the arts comrmiratj 
should praise the Government fa 
its spending commitments. 

Theatre director Sir Peter Hat. 
who has been outspoken in his oft 
cism of the Government, said 
Labour had stopped a 20-year roi 
“Every pound put into the arts v* 
earn its money back many ditu 
over, quite apart from the Incakub 
ble benefits to the quality of oi 
lives and our children's. The sun 
Involved are minute, the benefft 
are enormous." 

• The English Tourist Board, the 
quango responsible for persuading 
Britons to stay at home for their hoi 
idays, is to be abolished. 

Mr Smith wants more of its £12.1 
million budget, mostly government 
grants, to go to independent n 
gional tourist boards. At present 
nearly two-thirds goes on paying ft 
staff and other operating costs 





The lady glows ... A gigantic lantern made of tissue paper and willow, by the artists' collective JAMM 
will feature in the Thames Festival flotilla celebrating the river, on September 13 photo, masting^' 



Newspapers justified in paying criminals 


Roy Qreenslade 

I N A landmark decision, the 
Press Complaints Commission 
lastweek rejected complaints 
against four newspapers for 
paying convicted criminals. The 
PCC argued that there was 
sufficient public interest to 
warrant publication. 

It upheld the right of the 
Times to serialise the controver¬ 
sial book by Gltta Sereny about 
child killer Mary Bell; the Dally 


Telegraph for serialising a book 
by IRA informer Sean 
O'Callaghan; and the Mirror and 
the Express for their exclusive 
interviews with nurses Deborah 
Parry and Lucille McLauchlan, 
convicted of murdering a 
colleague in Saudi Arabia. 

Its detailed eight-page adjudi¬ 
cation on the three cases was 
based on a strict Interpretation 
of the editors' code of conduct 
which outlaws payments to con¬ 
victed criminals unless justified 


in the public interest. "It 1* 
wrong to glorify crime,’ 1 noM-“ 
the PCC, but “not necessarily M 

write about it. 

•There will be occasions on 
which the public has a right w 
know about events relating to a 
crime or criminals. The key to 
the codie is public interest 

In a separate move, the 

Office censured its civil set. 
for failing to tell ministers 
the impending publication 
Bell book. 


Hereditary cancer link discovered 


S CIENTISTS have proved for tile 
first time tliat exposure to radia¬ 
tion can increase cancer risk in the 
next generation, writes Martin 
Wninwright. Laboratory tests have' 
isolated a mechanism which could 
explain child leukaemia clusters 
such as tiie one at Seascale, Cumbria,' 
near the Sellafleld nuclear plant. 

A team at the Paterson Institute 
for Cancer Research in Manchester 
has dhown that sperm cells exposed: 
to radiation can produce offspring 1 
vulnerable to a second “cancer 


attack". Inherited damage to bone 
marrow cells in mice left them more 
vulnerable to a second carcinogen. 

“We cannot use this laboratory 
research definitely to explain... In¬ 
cidences of leukaemia in a non-lab 
environment," said Brian Lord,: 
lender Of the team and an expert on i 
the effects of plutonium on the: 
development of blood cells. 1 

"But what it'does show us, for the, 
firef tinie, is a potential way — a 
mechanism — 'in which paternal 
irradiation can lead to a leukaemia 


risk for the next 
shows us how DNA ilefcd? 
passed from generation to 

lion." r j.&iS 

Previous attempts to fiofl 
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The Manchester team Isqjw 
about translating .fifV 
experiments l 
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American Growth 

21.-1.84 

|" "+1674.2 

1/9 

+ I27~8 
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Asian Smaller Markets 
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7/70 

-4.5 
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8.4.85 
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1/29 
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European Growth 

• 8.1 1.86 

+129.6 

3/17. 

.176.5 
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Kir Eastern Growth 

8.1 1.86 

i 255.3 

1/14 

-4.2 

9/37 

International Growth 

25.1.83 

-i 770.2 

3/16 

+88.6 ! 

31/109 

Japanese Growth 

30.1 1.91 

-10.3 

7/28 

-40.8 | 

38/67 

Latin American Growth 

31.1.95 

+ 18.2 

18/21 
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UK Growth 

21.10.87 

-l 557.2 

1/23 

+ 148.8 

5/58 
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International Bond Class 
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Perpetual aims to provide investors with a wide range of offshore funds and a consistent performance record. 

Our award-winning investment advisers have in-depth knowledge of their markets and the flexibility to make investment decisions 
& they see stockmarket prospects alter. 

This has led to 8 of our 9 equity funds achieving top quartile performance since launch and 4 out of 8 equity fluids achieving it over 
five years. Five of our equity funds have achieved Standard & Poor’s Fund Research ratings, based on an assessment of performance 
consistency, investment'philosophy and the individual fund manager’s ability. . 

So if you are looking for access to some of the best investment opportunities with offihore tax 
advantages, make Perpetual your first port of call.. For. more information, complete the coupon, telephone 
+44 (0)1534 607660 or fax on +44 (0)1534 510510. Alternatively, talk to your Financial Adviser. 
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Blair gains as 
Brown loses 

T HE traditional ritual of post-reshuffle analysis 
dwells Inevitably on winners and losers. The 
first wave of winners In Tony Blair’s new line-up Is 
obvious — Jack Cunningham, Alistair Darling, 
Stephen Byers, Margaret Jay. So are the immediate 
losers — Harriet Harman, David Clark, Gavin 
Strang, Ivor Richard and Frank Field. But there 
are some deeper victories and defeats hidden in 
the lists of who’s in and who's out. 

Tony Blair Ib the clearest winner of ail, succeed¬ 
ing in the primary goal of any prime minister re¬ 
sorting his ministerial pack for the first time — 
namely, imposing his own stamp on his Cabinet. 
By the same token, the powerful Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Gordon Brown, has lost out quite 
bndly as fie watches hey allies removed and un¬ 
friendly newcomers moved in. But the Govern¬ 
ment itself could nlso Buffer: Its election-winning 
commitment to "reform welfare as we know it" has 
Buffered a substantial blow. 

Mr Blair has moved to make the Government his 
own. Perhaps alarmed by the degree of control ex¬ 
ercised by Ills Chancellor, he wants a tighter grip. 
The creation of the new "enforcer" role is aimed at 
precisely this objective, bolstering the power of the 
prime minister and ensuring his will Ib done 
throughout Whitehall. The choice of Jack 
Cunningliam is very canny. He has picked a man I 
who was lipped — perhaps with insider blessing — 
for (lie chop a matter of weeks ago. His cause was 
championed neither by the formers he had worked 
with at Agriculture, nor by Labour backbenchers, 
nor by the Brownites, and certainly not by the 
media. In other words, Dr Cunningham owes his 
elevation — and his salvation from political obliv¬ 
ion — solely to the Prime Minister. As such, he 
will have only one master; he can be relied upon to 
be absolutely loyal. 

Mr Blair lias reinforced his position yet further 
by three strikes against the Brown camp. He has 
shifted Nick Brown — so loyal to the Chancellor he 
even shares his name — out of the key Chief 
Whip’s post to the less pivotal Agriculture depart¬ 
ment, so removing one of Gordon Brown's most 
valuable holds on the parliamentary party. By 
choosing the impeccably Blairite Stephen Byers, 
rather than die more ambidextrous Alan Mllburn, 
ns Chief Secretary to the Treasury, he has para¬ 
chuted an ultra-loyalist into the Brownite citadel. 
The Chancellor will now be forgiven for seeing his 
official deputy as a virtual spy for the next-door 
neighbour. Finally, the rewarding of Peter 
Mandelson with a ministry of his own at Trade and 
Industry represents a mixed blessing for Mr 
Brown. On the one hand, he Is doubtless relieved 
that the formerly portfolio-deprived one — with 
whom relations are arctic — is not In the “en¬ 
forcer" Job, with a licence to poke his nose into the 
inter-departmental business Mr Brown regards as 
his own. Still, he cannot be overjoyed that bis rival 
is heading an economics department. Along with 
the Byers appointment, It means the Chancellor no 
longer has the economic show all to himself. 

The one sour note from Mr Blair’s viewpoint was 
Monday’s walkout by Frank Field. Disappointed 
not to take over as social security supremo, nor to 
win any other cabinet post, the former minister for 
unthinkable thoughts chose the backbenches, His 
departure nil! send n message to the right-leaning 
press whose support this government cuvets so 
badly. They admired Mr Field and will interpret his 
exit as n sign that New Lnlwur is no longer commit¬ 
ted to taking the axe to welfnrc spending — onee 
seen na the defining mission of (his administra¬ 
tion. With a firmer hold on Ills own Cabinet, Mr 
Blair will now have to prove that (he mission goes 
on — even if the crew has changed. 


Easing the plight 
of asylum seekers 


RITAIN used to boast of a proud tradition of 
providing a sanctuary for those fleeing from 
/ persecution: from Huguenots fn the 17th century 
I to Jews in the 20th century. Not only is Britain no 
longer proud to offer such sanctuary, within the 
past decade Its proceduresbave been described by 
the UN High Commissioner for Refugees as the 
worst in Europe. Labour In opposition deserved 
credit for refusing to descend to the depths to 
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which Michael Howard sank in playing the race 
card with Ms 1906 Asylum and Immigration Act 
— just three years after a 1993 Act had already 
shut most doors and turned thousands of airline 
staff into immigration officers by introducing fines , 
on carriers for every person brought to Britain I 
without proper papers. New Labour was right to | 
review the entire procedure — a review which has 
produced important improvements. The trouble is , 
that ministers have been for too apologetic. 

There are advances on three important fronts. 
First, tens of thousands of applicants, left in limbo 
for years, are likely to have their residential status 
secured. Ministers shied away from calling this an 
amnesly, but that is what the new procedure 
essentially is. New criteria, under which unaccept¬ 
able delay will be taken into account, frill apply to 
10,000 pre-1993 and 20,000 pre-X995 appli¬ 
cants. Quite right too. Second, due process is 
belatedly being Introduced into the detention and 
vetting procedures, including statutory rules, 
written reasons for detention, and automatic bail 
bearings within seven days. Third, the notorious 
“white list" of countries, from which all applicants 
are presumed to be bogus, will be abolished. 

What is wrong is the new system of financial 
support, which although put on a national baste, 
will be in kind rather than in cash. This might just 
be permissible if delays in handling cases can be 
cut to two months, but experience suggests this 
will not be achieved. Seeking vouchers for every¬ 
thing — from food to sanitary needs — for 
12 months or more Ib unacceptably demeaning. 

What was also wrong In this week's announce¬ 
ment was the reform-by-Btealth under the cover of 
the ministerial re-shuffle. Unless ministers win the 
arguments, they will come back to haunt them. Let 
them go out and persuade the people. Instead of 
being apologetic, they should be proud to be 
protecting human rights. 


Lords make a 
stand on sex 

F OR an institution meant to be on its last legs, 
the House of Lords has a knack for making 
news. If Ifa not rows about Labour’s plans for 
reform of tile upper chamber, it’s controversy over 
the choice of new peers to sit in lL The Lords have 
staged no fewer than 31 rebellions since Labour 
took office. Last month the Lordships forced a 
cllmbdown on tuition fees, but last week they 
proved their most meddlesome — rejecting the 
Crime and Disorder Bill because of an amendment 
reducing the age of consent for homosexuals to 16. 

For progressives, this is not as clear-cut a 
dilemma as it looks. All egalitarians are anxious 
that sexual rights be the same for everyone, 
straight or gay. Indeed, the Guardinn was an early 
champion of a reduction in the gay age of consent 
for that reason: anything less is discrimination, 
plain and Bimpfe. The notion of (hat move toward 
equality being held up by a body that is itself such 
a symbol of inequality — the unelected House of 
Lords — only adds to the dismay at the vote. 

But there are a couple of complications. For one 
thing, it’s hard to cast the Commons-Lords dash 
as a battle of the people's will versus an undemo¬ 
cratic retie: in this case, polls suggest it is the 
peers who are more in tune with majority opinion. 
One headline applauded the Lords for "speaking 
for the people”. Nor arc those who demand that 
the upper house and its objections simply be 
steamrollered out of the way wholly consistent. 
When the Conservatives were in government, 
these snme critics often welcomed die lards’ 
obstinacy ns a brake on (lie nvermighty executive. 
Now Labour is being restrained — on an issue 
dear to progressives — they have lost their enthu¬ 
siasm. But if (he principle of checks and balances 
te sound, it must be sound always — even when it 
produces nn unwanted outcome. 

So vvhiit next? The Government docs not want to 
lose its key crime bill, and parliamentary proce¬ 
dure allows it no way of forcing the legislation on a 
reluctant upper house. So Labour has decided that 
its best move is to drop the sensitive amendment, 
pass the Crime and Disorder Bill this week, and 
then reintroduce a specific sexual rights bill with 
Government blessing in the next session — 
launching it in the Commons, so that the Lords 
cannot block it indefinitely. Then Labour can get 
on with the urgent task of reforming (he second 
chamber so it can act as a genuine balance to the 
Commons, but with die one feature it now lacks: 
democratic legitimacy. 


Nuclear states setting 
an appaling example 


Martin Woollacott 


O N A sunny day in January, 
1932. a single Japanese 
plane appeared over Shang¬ 
hai. "And then, still utterly incredu¬ 
lous," an American journalist in the 
city wrote: "1 saw an egg-shaped 
object detach itself from the plane 
and fall slowly in a slanting line 
towards the roof tops. An unforti¬ 
fied area of a great city, containing 
600.000 people, was being bombed 
from the airP 

How hard it is to recapture the 
outrage of those daysl How quaint 
that a war correspondent should 
think aerial bombing acceptable 
only if a city was fortified, or imag¬ 
ine that operations of war should 
consider the safety of civilians. 

A mere 13 years separate the first 
Japanese bombing raids on Shang¬ 
hai, with what now seem their puny 
packages of high explosives, from 
the US bombing of Hiroshima on 
August 6.1945. Go on just another 
10 years or so, and a young US naval 
officer was planning “a mission to 
destroy a relatively insignificant 
military target in eastern Europe... 
my bomb [small by modern stan¬ 
dards] would have killed 600,000 
human beings'*. The same figure 
that the American reporter used to 
underline his amazement at the 
moral effrontery of the Japanese 
was. not even a generation later, just 
a detail in a plan to kill millions. 

Rear Admiral Eugene J Carroll 
Jnr, quoted in an illuminating collec¬ 
tion of essays and documents called 
Hiroshima's Shadow (published by 
the Pamphleteers Press), was one 
of 60 retired senior officers from 
four nuclear powers who in 1996 
signed a call for the abolition of nu¬ 
clear weapons. As Lawrence Uf- 
schultz, one of the book's editors, 
writes: “It had taken half a century 
but a major contingent of the 
world's nuclear officer corps - ■ • had 
arrived at die same position as the 
survivors of Hiroshima." 

This year's Hiroshima anniver¬ 
sary comes after a summer in which 
threshold nuclear powers have 
become declared ones, new nuclear 
recruits are moving into the thresh¬ 
old zone, and the nuclear forces of 
at least one of the established nu¬ 
clear states may well be less secure 
than they once were. Over the past 
few weeks the deputy US secretary 
of state. Strobe Talbot, has been 
visiting India and Pakistan in an 
attempt to persuade them to desist 
from further nuclear moves after 
the tests they both staged earlier in 
(lie year. Washington has aban¬ 
doned most of the sanctions it had 
imposed on the two countries. 

At Hie same time Iran has fired a 
missile that could reach Israel, 
Turkey, or Saudi Arabia. The 
weapon is one of r number It has 
acquired from North Korea. Esti¬ 
mates vary of the point at which 
Iran will have a viable missile 
technology of its own, as well as 
nuclear warheads to put on the 
missiles, but one US agency 
recently revised its forecasts down¬ 
ward. Iraq’s efforts to acquire the 
bomb Bnd other mass destruction 
weapons are well known. 

Israel meanwhile lias been test¬ 
ing nuclear-capable submarines, so 
that it will have a “second strike" 
capacity if an attack destroys .Its 
land-based nuclear missiles. Finally, 


Russia has embarked on military 
"reforms" that give more emphasis 
to its nuclear forces while, accord¬ 
ing to Western critics, failing to 
provide the funding to keep those 
forces under the strict safety con- 
trols that ought to prevail. 

Hiroshima’s Shadow was con¬ 
ceived in the wake of the shametul 
controversy over the Smithsonian 
Institution’s plans for an exhibition 
to mark the 50th anniversary of the 
end of the second world war, an 
exhibition which was to have in¬ 
cluded part of the fuselage of the 
Enola Gay, the plane that dropped 
the Hiroshima bomb. When veter¬ 
ans organisations and air force pres¬ 
sure groups learned that the doubts 
on the necessity of dropping the 
bomb, which had troubled men such 
as General Eisenhower and Admiral 
William Leahy, were to be part of 
the exhibition, they were enraged. 

They set out as one opponent of 
the original exhibition said, to “pul 
patriotism back into the Smithson¬ 
ian'*. It was an extraordinarily suc¬ 
cessful act of censorship. Pat holism 
in this case meant that no doubt was 
to be cast on the myth dial a nuclear 
attack or a very costly conventional 
Invasion were tire only alternatives 
before the Allies in 1945. Yet the 
more work is done by historians 
and other investigators of the events 
of 1945, the more this is shown to 
be untrue. An invasion could proba¬ 
bly have been avoided, especially it 
the Japanese had been assured, 
earlier than they were, that the 
Emperor’s position would not be 
threatened in the post-war political 
re-ordering of Japan. That they were 
not is due to an accident of history. 


I F ROOSEVELT had not died, and 
if Truman had not then brought 
forward his friend and ally James 
Byrnes as secretary of state, Byrnes 
would not have been there to strike 
out the reassurance on the Imperial 
House that would have otherwise 
formed part of the Potsdam Decla¬ 
ration. The new secretary of state 
undoubtedly saw the bomb as a 
means of cowing the Russians, and 
felt that end would be more effec¬ 
tively served if it was actually used. 

The decision to bomb was thus 
taken in a muddled and morally 
confused way. Hiroshima’s Shadow 
shows how bad history and intellec¬ 
tually dishonest argument marched 
with nuclear weapons from the 
beginning. Whether they did prawn 
war for half a century, or whetneT 
the world was merely lucky. 5 
another argument. But what I* 
undeniable is that the muddle and 
fecklessness apparent in the early 
US and AJUed decisions on W 
Bomb also characterised later 
nuclear choices by other countries. 
Fear drove some of those decision 
— but also the idea that nuclw 
weapons would bring both slat 
and leverage over other nations. 

The same error is now being 
committed by countries such 
India, Pakistan, Israel, Iran and Iraq- 
Their arguments about foe ^ 
tance of the established ndci 
powers to disarm, h& v e f° rce ' irIfv 
their fears about their own wcu v 
are not groundless. Bui J* 
justify their taking foefr , 

peoples to the edge of n “u c h 
abyss. The lightness' with 
these decisions have been tak • 
old and new nuclear powers aline. 

truly appalling- . -- 
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Time to talk tough 
with the Taliban 



EDITORIAL _ 

I T WOULD be an understate¬ 
ment to say that there is an 
unmistakable whiff of d$jh 
cu about foe current situation in 
the Afghan capital, Kabul, The 
troops of the fundamentalist 
Islamic army, known as the 
Taliban, who have been in con¬ 
trol of Kabul since 1996 have 
(list expelled the members of 
non-governmental organisations 
: who were attempting to ensure 
(hat humanitarian aid gets 
through to a population that te in 
dire need. 

Afghanistan, a poor, land¬ 
locked and ill-organised country, 
remains terribly handicapped by 
invar that has been dragging on 
for two decades. The Taliban 
guerrillas have totally disre- 
gorded the Afghan people’s 
)earning for peace, and as¬ 
sumed control despite the fact 
that they do not hold power 
throughout the country. 
Neighbouring nntions and 
other powers that have ideologi¬ 
cal ties to the Taliban are court- 
the regime. The Taliban 
•wders, who come from rural 
JH«s, believe in strong-arm tac- 
** they control every aspect of 
b community and outlaw any- 
~ng that they interpret as hos- 
“* to their authority. 

Within the space of a few 
^ months the Taliban have 
l wrapped girls' education and 
literature and television. 


Those found guilty of a “crime” 
now have their hands and feet 
cut off. Those who stumble when 
reciting verses from the Koran 
are beaten. 

The Taliban’s latest exploit has 
been to stamp on the activities of 
foreign organisations whose task 
is to bring help to a population 
that sorely needs it. Afghans 
working hand in hand with such 
organisations are liable to dire 
punishment. The United Nations 
agencies are keeping an aston¬ 
ishingly low profile, given that 
some of their local agents have 
been murdered. 

The whole episode is uncom¬ 
fortably reminiscent of events in 
Southeast Asia in the 1970s — 
such as the decision by Pol Pot, 
in Phnom Penh In 1975, to 
liquidate those who wore glasses 
on the grounds that they were 
probably pro-Western. 

In Kabul today, as in 
Cambodia 23 years ago, the real 
menace comes when totalitarian¬ 
ism 1s compounded by fanati¬ 
cism — in this case the 
fanaticism of people who believe 
they can blithely disregard the 
reactions of the international 
community. 

But times have changed. Even 
the fa two issued against Salman 
Rushdie for his novel, The 
Satanic Verses, no longer enjoys 
die unanimous approval of the 
Iranians. It Ib for from certain 
that the Taliban have noticed 
that shift in attitude. 

So the onus is now on those 


Fundamental difference.., the Taliban have scrapped girls’ 
education and banned literature and television photo Santiago lycm 


governments who in Rome have 
just adopted a global treaty 
aimed ut punishing crimes 
against humanity, to make it as 
clear aa possible to the Taliban 
leadership that for them foe writ¬ 
ing la on the wall. 


Assad offers to help salvage peace process 


jjw na NaVm _ 

THE two-day state visit to France 
, 7 Syrian president. Hafez 
which ended on July 18, was 
t. n ° mea ns unproductive. His 
l' nch could hardly have 
..,, n ^Pected to move mountains 
,,‘7 toe space of 48 hours. But 
l ■ ^ ere a ble to put across a num- 
./ 0 strong messages, notably 
! *Lebanon and the re¬ 
nin Human rights. Only time 

^*««," L Syrial3preirare<1 ' 0 
A ,hecnd of his visit Assad had 
: j*®** SQ nie ground on two 
ta-nii ,1°°^ on b°ard the Franco- 
nSU dfc , a of or « a nising a multi- 

\(w Mirtm nf r rence t0 fry t0 salvage 

P ea< * Process; he 
■Pon?2 e - d „ that he needed to re- 
aund it, CI S y 10 the Frenc h tle- 
iiu.pj f French magistrates be 

criminal *°.?“ e5t i° n foe Nazi war 

C , i rt h°!f- Brunner - '■ vho is 

knt to be living in Syria, 
th* -[ <* 8C £ ond round of talks with 

1 birac TL K, eaidei,t ’ -focfiues 

l^hlRhf^BL - n0t ruIe out d,e 
? Syna ‘ s biking part In a 

rircum- 

""ifro-nt* as on 8 as any such 

l 'w?«iLT e ” ln fine wiUi 

■v. J ba J c demands". 

'4in r ject haa not real] y 

.!* added — a point 
p’*ndi side at i y acceptfcd on the 

E-^tocform and content of 






Assad . .. ready to compromise 

Assad's public announcement that 
he was prepared to back such an ini¬ 
tiative came as a pleasant surprise. 
The programme of his visit had not 
anticipated any such public state¬ 
ment. Indeed, until the eveolng of 
July 16 the Syrians were still reluc¬ 
tant to commit themselves. 

The Syrian foreign minister, 
Farouk al-Shara, said he was afraid 
it might mean jettisoning the terms 
of reference of the peace process 
launched in Madrid in 1991, and 
more particularly the principle of 
exchanging land for peace. He al90 
said he was worried about offering 
Israel a forum in which Blnyamin 
Netanyahu's government would be 
able to scuttle any peace initiative. • 
it was only after two sessions of 
talks between Assad "and Chirac, 


two more between Al-Shnrn and his 
French opposite number, Hubert 
Wdrine, and a private four-way con¬ 
versation between die two presi¬ 
dents, Al-Shara and the French 
prime minister, Lionel Jospin, on 
the evening of July 16 that the Syri¬ 
ans' misgivings were satisfied. 

Tiie French promised that none 
of the basic principles underpinning 
the current peace process would be 
called into question. On the con¬ 
trary, foe aim of the conference 
would be to remind all parties of 
those principles. Nothing would be 
organised without the co-operation 
of the United States, which had orig¬ 
inally brokered the peace process. 

It was only after Chirac had twice 
brought up foe issue of Brunner 
that Assad promised he would ex¬ 
amine tiie French investigating 
magistrate's request He repeated 
that Adolf Elchmann’s former right- 
handyman was not living in Syria. 

Chirac said he was delighted at 
Syria's recent release of 370 political 
prisoners, 250 of them Syrian and 
120 Lebanese, and he urged his 
guest to continue the process of lib¬ 
eralising political life in his country. 

Jospin reminded Assad that the 
association agreement with the Eu¬ 
ropean Union — the negotiation of 
which has involved Syria — and the 
partnership provided for by the so- 
called Barcelona Euro-Mediter¬ 
ranean process hinged on three key 
factors: economic strength, demo¬ 
cratic openness, and the respect of 


The right to interfere in an¬ 
other country’s domestic affairs 
is now beginning to take shape, 
and the country where that right 
most needs to be exercised is 
Afghanistan, 

(July 22) 


human rights. Wclrlnc gave Al-Shara 
a list of the nnntes of Lebanese mid 
Syrians who have been jailed for 
their opinions, and whose cases are 
being followed with particular Inter¬ 
est by die French authorities. 

Chirac made it clear he is particu¬ 
larly concerned about the unity and 
sovereignly of Lebanon. While lie 
stressed, ns did Assad, that Israel 
should respect the United Nations 
Security Council resolution 425, 
which for the past 20 years has 
called for the withdrawal of Israeli 
troops from southern Lebanon, he 
also referred to the domestic 
Lebanese situation. 

While noting that there had been 
progress, notably with regard to the 
organisation of recent municipal 
elections, Chirac told Assad he was 
keen for the electoral calendar to be 
respected and for Lebanese institu¬ 
tions to be allowed to function nor¬ 
mally. Given the forthcoming 
presidential election this autumn in 
Lebanon, a country where Syria has 
the Whip hand, his message could 
not have been clearer. 

Assad will have noted that foe 
French president and the Socialist 
government speak with one voice 
when it comes to Middle East poli¬ 
cies. The most welcome su rpriae for 
him must have been the realisation 
that the Socialists, traditionally re¬ 
garded as favourable to Israel, 
backed the restoration of “Syria's 
full sovereignty over tlie Golan 
Heights", as Jospin put it; and the 
unconditional withdrawal of Israeli 
troops from southern Lebanon. 

. (July 19-20) 


Government 
is fair game 
for Brussels 

Sylvia Zappi _ 

O N THE morning of July 18. 

tens of thousands of French 
hunters felt a tingle of triumphalism 
as they gathered to indulge- in their 
favourite sport: shooting migratory 
birds. Legislation introduced by the 
French parliament on July 3 
brought forward the start of the 
shooting season hv six weeks, thus 
contravening the 1979 European 
directive on protected species. 

The government, on the oilier 
hand, remains very concerned 
about the situation. As soon as the 
law wns iiasscrl by the national 
assembly (only 20 of its 575 mem¬ 
bers voted against it. including six 
Greens and 1 1 Socialists), the prime 
minister, Lionel Jospin, who is con¬ 
vinced France cannot go on defying 
the European Commission, asked 
Jean-Marc Ayrault, presuli'iii of the 
Socialist group in paiiininrin. to 
look into ways of “guaranteeing" the 
practice nf shunting in accordance 
with European legislation, as a way 
of backing up the consultation 
process initialed by the Given envi¬ 
ronment minister, Dominique 
Voynet. 

The feeling in Brussels is that the 
lime for miking is now nvt-r. Infuri¬ 
ated by the attitude of France — the 
Commission interpreted the July 3 
law its a veritable slap in the face — 
the European authorities have 
decided to shirt legal proceedings. 
Six days after the vole in the French 
pa ilia men), they sent a reasoned 
opinion to the French government 
(the secoud stage of the infringe¬ 
ment procedures that precede a rul¬ 
ing by the Euroj>ean Court of 
Justice) regarding its failure to 
apply the European directive. 

The Commission's complaint 
specifically referred to the opening 
and closing dates of the shooting 
season, which “do not make it possi¬ 
ble to guarantee the total protection 
of certain species of wild birds 
during their return journey to their 
nesting sites ns well as during their 
reproductive and nesting periods". 

In addition, the Commission has 
also asked the Court to Impose on 
France a daily penalty payment of 
$115,000 for its failure to apply the 
directive on protected bird species. 
This second move is designed to 
prevent the hunting of ortolan 
buntings — the order placing such 
birds on,foe endangered species 
list has not yet been signed by 
Jospin. 

Both the environment ministry 
and the prime minister^ office 
agree that the only way out of the 
woods is to implement the compro¬ 
mise that was reached before die 
July 3 law came into force. 

But time is running out: the four 1 - 
.month extension which environ¬ 
mental associations decided to 
grant the government to give it time 
to Implement shooting legislation In 
compliance with the European di¬ 
rective will run out at the end of Oc¬ 
tober. 

At that point complaints will be 
lodged with administrative tribunals 
and the Council of State. If judicial 
precedent la anything to' go by. the 
government'Is virtually certain to 
he given a bloody nose. 

. (July 19-30) 
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Fantasist Who Brought Fear to the Capitol 


David Von Drohle, Tom 
^ Kanworthy and Jon Jeter 

** '*"■' E HAD very little to call his 
l—l own — an old red Chevy 
M-M. pickup, a modest monthly 
government disability check — but 
liis mind was fu\l of grandeur. He 
burned with gold fever, and spent 
hot summer (lays squatting beside 
chill Montana streams panning for 
his fortune. He bragged of his ties 
to the Kennedys, and later com¬ 
plained that his friend Bill Clinton 
had betrayed him. 

He was drawn, in some terrible 
wny. to the grandest building of 
Washington, the white marble Capi¬ 
tol that rises over the Mall like an 
ecstatic vision of power. There, 
Russell Eugene “Rusty" Weston Jr. 
burst through a public entrance on 
[ Friday afternoon last week and 
i killed two Capitol policemen before 
he fell, wounded four times. One 
bystander was wounded as well. 

Weston. 41. had few friends, but 
plenty of people knew him, or knew 
of him. To his neighbors in the 
Montana mountains and the Illinois 
corn country, he was the man who 
shouted .tl satellite dishes, believing 
that they were being used to spy on 
hint. 

. Doctors at the state hospital in 
Warm Springs, Montana, knew him. 
He spent 52 days there in 19%, 

• 'Oiumitted involuntarily after a con- 

I - Imitation with police. He was 
released when they decided he 
»sed no threat to anyone. 

Westons have lived for four gen¬ 
erations around Vahneyer, Ilinois. 

' the neighbors say. In interviews Inst 
fc, tf tekend, the family was described 
k i a quiet and reclusive, and also 
churchgoing and well regarded. 

to the summer of 1993, the wa¬ 
fers of the Mississippi rose about as 
hjfih as any Weston had ever seen 
them. Towns and cities from Min- 

to ^° u l^ aiia battled to stem 
toe flood. Valmeyer lost its fight, 
yhen the waters receded and the 
was surveyed, local leaders 
federal officials agreed the 
v n Wou ld nee£ f to be entirely 
,jwt on higher ground. 

Weston helped his father, a 
bred railroad worker, rebuild the 
I Place. Russell Weston Sr. 

) bves wi^ his mother in two adja- 
c^nt single-story brick homes about 
w miles north of town. 

! /“ younger Weston worked 

fi» .s* 3 * cut a memorable 

hd' " ei Bhbors said, wearing a 
resembled something a 
tighter would use. He com- 
net * repeatedly that a satellite 







Weston (right) complained that the area around his log cabin in 
Rimini, a declining mining village in the hills of Montann, had been 
seeded with landmines by government agents 


foined 


dish in a neighbor's yard was spying 
on him, ihe neighbors remember. 
Sumelimes he would wave wildly »t 
the device, yelling "Here I am!" 

Rimini, Montana, lies in the 
shadow of Red Mountain. It was a 
mining town, one of scores dint 
sprang up after gold was discovered 
in Helena in 1864. Rimini turned out 
to be rich with silver, Instead, and 
by the late 19th century it was home 
to 3,000 people and shipped its ore 
ns Car as Wales. Then the mines 
went bust and locals discovered that 
Helena, 20 miles to the northwest, 
had acquired the local water rights 
and that was the end of Rimini. 

For all intents and purposes, any¬ 
way. About 30 people still live there, 
people who like the solitude and 
tend not to like authority. The great 
communal passion is the ongoing 
water litigation against Helena. 
“Most people up here like to be left 
alone," said Roger Slewert, 54, a 
self-employed contractor. 

Just down the road from Siew- 
ert's house, on the east bank of Ten 
Mile Creek adjacent to the Helena 
National Forest, Is a piece of prop¬ 
erty valued by the tax collector at 
Si .265 plus $400 worth of Improve¬ 
ments, This land, with its service¬ 
able but modest 16-by-20-foot, 
one-room log cabin, was purchased 
by Rusty Weston's sister April about 
six years ago. When Weston re¬ 
turned to Montana after the flood, 
this was his home. 

“If he was on his medication, he 
was fine, 1 ’ said Ken Moore, a 76-year- 


old retired carpenter and neighbor. 
“If he wenl off his mi-rlicaiion, he 
went off the deep end." 

Now and then. Ihougli, neighbors 
were concerned enough lu call tin.* 
police ami report that Weston was 
off his medicine. In October, 19%, 
he was taken before a district court 
judge who ordered him committed 
to the state hospital in Warm 
Springs. According lo Andrew Mal¬ 
colm, press secretary to Montana 
Gov. Marc Racicot, Weston was 
delivered to the hospital on October 
11,1990, and was given an "immedi¬ 
ate and fntense evaluation." That 
was followed by "an involuntary 
program of treatment,” which, in 
die case of schizophrenics, includes 
drugs to adjust brain chemistry. 

On December 2, after 52 days in 
the hospital, "the medical staff 
deemed [Weston) no longer a threat 
to himself or others," Malcolm said. 
At that point, “there was no legal 
ability or reason to hold him." 

The day before the bloodshed in 
the Capitol. Weston was back in 
Valmeyer, his father told the Miami 
Herald, He came and went often 
from Valmeyer, his father said; this 
most recent trip home had lasted "a 
month, or a month and a half." 

His father's brief comments paint 
the picture of a man adrift, here six 
weeks, gone a month or two. Weston 
had been to Washington once, his 
father said, returning with a stack of 
newspapers and other documents. 
He told his dad he had applied for a 
job at the CIA 



Jury Orders Klan to Pay $38 Million 


jBgw galborne 

A 5? V™ CAUOUNA jury last 
Bannu 0rt,ere d two KuKHix 
and tte Klansmen 
million for creating 1 

: to ihn *° ap 2 l , ere that led 
i in i^g rchin fiof a black church 

sSfiaau ; 


“The verdict shows there are 
still some things sacred In this 
country, still some lines that no 
one can cross, 1 * sold Morris Dees, 
co-founder of the Southern 
Poverty Laty. Center, who argued 
the case for the church. 

Three of foe Klansmen held 
liable are serving prison sen¬ 
tences for foe church burning, 
and foe lawyer forHorace King, 
the 05-year-old grand dragon of 
the North Carolina-based 
Christian Knlghfe pf the Ku Khix 
Klan, paid his client isapoor 
chicken former living on disabil¬ 
ity payments. Another defen¬ 


dant, VlrgU Griffin, an Imperial 
wizard of the South Carolina 
Klan chapter, also was reported 
unable to substantially meet the 
verdict 

TVro of the men In prison for 
foe Macedonia Baptist Church 
fire Implicated foe Klan during 
foe week-long trial, with Timothy 
Adron Welch testifying, The 
church fire was Klan business, 
and we were told we would not 
gotojaU. H 

King, even, alter being con¬ 
fronted In court with a videotape 
showing him in robes, exhorting 

whites to take back foelr country 


He complained that his home In 
Rimini had been seeded with land¬ 
mines by the government. The 
father ordered the son out of the 
house. Apparently he paused long 
enough to grab his dad's .38-caliber 
Smith & Wesson. He evidently 
climbed into his 1983 Chevrolet S-10 
pickup and drove the 755 miles 
from Valmeyer to Washington. He 
must have driven long and hard, 
because he had reached the Capitol 
in one day. 

His life may have been saved by a 
U.S. Senator. Sen. Bill Frist, R.- 
Tennessee, is a heart surgeon and 
trauma specialist and had rushed to 
the shooting scene In time to con¬ 
clude that Officer Jacob J. Chestnut 
of the Capitol Police was going to 
die. Frist then spotted another man 
with red hair and a gaunt appear¬ 
ance and went to help Weston. 

Surgeons at District of Columbia 
General Hospital battled through 
foe night to save Weston's life. 


from blacks, testified he "never 
told anyone to go out there and 
fight blacks.” 

His lawyer, Gary White, said 
the ?pen who were convicted of 
setting the fire acted on their 
own and “this whole suit Is about 
shutting down foe Ku Klux Klan." 

At least 32 auspicious fires . ; 
wore repor ted at black c|iurchps 
between January 1005 and June 
1000, foe largest number In . 
Soufo Carolina. Although at foe 
time there were report? of Klan - 
links to some of the fires aqd 
occasional arrests of whites with 
ties to racist groups, federal 
Investigators were unable to find! 
any pattern of organized Wan. 
Involvement, 


China’s Army 
Told to Give 
Up Business 

John Pomfret In Beijing 

C HINA'S President. Jiang Zemin 
ordered the People's Liberation 
Army lo end its decades-oid flirta¬ 
tion with capitalism and relinquish 
its massive network of commercial 
enterprises, which include every¬ 
thing from refrigerator manufactur¬ 
ing to golf courses and karaoke 
halls, the state-run press reported 
last week. 

Jiang's order came nt n meeting 
of senior military leaders called as 
])arl of China's campaign to fight 
rampant smuggling, which is esti¬ 
mated to cost the government at 
least $12 billion a year. Last month, 
the Communist Party's mouthpiece, 
the People's Daily, accused the army 
■mil the People's Armed Pullet*. 
Chinn's biggest uniformed internal 
security apparatus, of involvement 
in smuggling and warned them lu 
end the illegal practices. 

Jiang's move is jxtrl of a series i*i i 
significant revisions designed (<• 
shake tip the army and transitirm 
the way it ojierates. China's leader¬ 
ship has been trying since 199.'j. 
with limited success to get Ihe 
arrny out of the business of making 
money and back into the business «>t 
defending China. 

While it is unclear whether this 
latest attempt will work, Jiang’s 
order is the most serious effort so 
far to deal with a problem that is 
said lo be a key impediment to the 
army's desire to become a regional 
and, ultimately, a global power. 
Western military officers have said 
for years that the army's money¬ 
making efforts have affected its 
ability to focus on its stated goal of 
professionalizing and improving the 
2.3 million-strong military force. 

The army's involvement in busi¬ 
ness has been one of the more 
remarkable byproducts of two 
decades of economic reforms. Ex¬ 
perts on China's military estimate 
that the army owns about 15.000 
1 enterprises that generate perhaps 
$10 billion a year. Among the busi¬ 
nesses are a tourist cruise line on 
foe Yangtze River, three of China's 
professional basketball teams, an 
airline, textile and pharmaceutical 
manufacturers, discotheques, res¬ 
taurants and hotels such as the 
luxurious Palace Hotel In central 
Belling. 

Jiang made .his. order during an 
anti-smuggling conference held at 
army headquarters iq Beijing. 
Among the participants, the New 
China News Agency said, were alt of 
foe uniformed members of the 
Centro) Military Commission, 
China's. : most powerful military 
body, which Jiang chal rs. 

Army-run businesses can easily 
engage in smuggling because their 
trucks do not pay tolls and are not 
subject to police Inspections, Smug¬ 
gling hurts China's economy, affect¬ 
ing, among other things, the price 
of oil — which slipped about $35 a 
ton since January because of smug¬ 
gling ■— and of cars .Chinese press 
reports have said. , 

Jiang’s order, appeared to be aimed 
at militar y firms that produce goods 
that hayp nothing.to do .with fight¬ 
ing warq, Weapons manufacturers 
. belonging -to foe arqiy reportedly 
are to beexempted from his ruling, : 
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Japan Grows Weary 
Of Its Ruling Party 


GUARDIAN Vii6 % 
August; ii. 


GUARDIAN WEEKLY 
August 2 1900 


Kevin Sullivan In Tokyo 


L AST MONTH, angry Japan¬ 
ese voters ran down llie rul¬ 
ing liberal Democratic i'arty 
like a steam locomotive, claiming 
the head of Prime Minister Ryularo 
Hnshimolu anti demanding that the 
parLy change course. 

IjsI wcc-k the liberal Democrats 
formally answered the voters by 
duly electing the likable parly vet¬ 
eran who was next in line on the 
seniority ladder as their new leader 
and presumptive successor as 
prime minister. 

Whether I he mild-mannered for¬ 
eign minister, Ivciwj Ohuchi, 61, will 
become art effective national fender 
remains an open question. But his 
selection suggests dial there is a 
widening gap between the views of 
(lie Japanese public and the parly 
that has essentially run life in this 
country for more than 40 years. 

“I guess our voices didn't reach 
the LDP, it's the same old stuff," 
said Yoshio Ikeda, 35, a self- 
employed worker in Tokyo. 

fchita Yamamoto, 40, n Liberal 
Democratic lawmaker from Obuchi's 
home region of Gun tun, said he was 
“wondering if Japan made the right 1 
decision" by choosing Obuchi when i 
what the nation wants is "a leader 
like Tony Blair.” 

The Increasingly different prisms , 
through which die Japanese people 
and the party that governs them view 
the world may not result in any grand 
changes. Japan is resistant to change 
in general, and the party has proven 
its resiliency through the decades. 
But with Japan facing economic 


In Brief 


I NDEPENDENT counsel 
Kennedi W, Starr haB served a 
subpoena on President Clinton 
that requires his testimony in 
the Monica S. Lewinsky investi¬ 
gation as early as this week. 

The issuance of a subpoena — 
(he first time a president has 
been subpoenaed to testify 
before a grand jury — marks a 
dramatic escalation in Starr's 
confrontation with Clinton, and 
presents the president with both 
a political and legal dilemma. 
The prospect of being seen defy* 
ing a subpoena for hla testimony 
Is not a politically appealing one 
for a sitting president* 

And while Clinton would re¬ 
tain die right of all those called 
before the grand jury to invoke 
his rights against seif-incrimina¬ 
tion, that is perhaps an even less 
politically palatable option. 

However, the subpoena could 
be withdrawn If die president 
were to agree to provide testi¬ 
mony In u different setting and 
Starr were to accept that offer. 


I A FTER months of cqglness 
I /\ and flip-flopping, Argentine 
j President Carlos Menem has re- 
I scinded his controversial decl- 
f sioii to seek a third term next 
I year, thus averting a political cri- 
! sis and a schism In his ruling 
Poronist party. 

Last month Menem an¬ 
nounced plans to seek a third 
term and called for a change in 
the constitution that would 
permit him to do so. But the pro- 


disease that threatens to infect the 
global economy, and with the nor¬ 
mally docile Japanese public show¬ 
ing an increasing awareness of its 
power to change things, the differ¬ 
ent cadences of the Liberal Demo¬ 
cratic Party and tile public could 
eventually lead to a stumble. 

Hashimoto was the third Asian 
leader to fall amid the financial cri¬ 
sis sweeping the region (the others 
were In Indonesia and Thailand). 
Analysts sny Obuciii, who will in¬ 
herit a parly at the nadir of its public 
popularity, could easily be next if he 
does not satisfy the Japanese public 
that Us voice is being heard. 

In the July 12 election, the Liberal 
Democrats did not win one seal in 
the upper house from five of Japan's 
six biggest, cities, where more than 
a third of the nation's 125 million 
people live. Urban voters, younger 
voters, women and even older peo¬ 
ple who have supported the parte 
for years punished the Liberal 
Democrats at the polls. The party 
responded with an unprecedented 
public campaign for party president 
in which three candidates appealed 
to the disaffected voters. Then last 
week, it took less than an hour to 
choose the candidate who had been 
groomed an<l selected by the party's 
back-room power brokers. 

Uncharacteristically, the Japan¬ 
ese public had responded to fear 
and uncertainty about the economy 
not by retreating to the familiarity of 
the party that engineered Japan’s 
rise to economic greatness, but by 
stepping boldly in a new direction 
and demanding change. The big 
winner in the election was the Infant 
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Slim Pickings in San Salvador 


posat proved wildly unpopular 
with many Argentines and with 
a faction of his own parly led by 
Eduardo Duhalde, the powerful 
governor of Buenos Aires pro¬ 
vince, who has long been consid¬ 
ered Menem'a rightful heir, 
Bowing to the pressure, 
Menem told Peronlat governors, 
legislators and cabinet ministers 
that he “will leave office unfail¬ 
ingly on December 10,1999," 
Menem was elected in 1089 
and again in 1995 after the con¬ 
stitution was changed to permit 
a second term. He was forbid¬ 
den at the time from seeking a 
third consecutive term but had 
planned to appeal to the 
Supreme Court to overturn that 
portion of the charter. 


1\/T 1CHAEL McCurry, whose 
ivlgcnlnl barbs find skillful 
spinning of reporters helped 
steer President Clinton through 
3% years of often hostile media 
fire, announced (hut he srill step 
down this fait as White House 
press secretary. 

Credited with repairing frayed 
relations with the news media, 
McCurry was on the front lines 
for Clinton on nearly every ntiu’or 
battle from budget wars to cam¬ 
paign finance improprieties. 

Clinton made a rare appear¬ 
ance In the White House briefing 
room to announce the move and 
named deputy press secretary 
Joseph Lockhartas McCurry’s 
replacement McCurry plans to 
leave in October. 


Businessmen line up to buy lottery tickets In Tokyo's 6llte Ginza district 


Democratic Party of JapRn and its 
leader, Naoto Kan. 

In turn, the ruling party last week 
clung to the gentle familiarity of 
Obuchi rather than choosing the 
more reform-minded candidates he 
defeated, Seiroku Kajiyanin and the 
health minister Junichiro Koizumi. 

“Whoever becomes the new pres¬ 
ident, it is meaningless if the LDP 
does not change,' 1 said Kunio Halo- 
yama, an official in the Democratic 
Party of Japan. "The defeat [on July 
121 was not a denial of the 
Hashimoto cabinet, but a denial of 
the whole LDP type of politics." 


Veteran Liberal Democratic legis¬ 
lator Masaakl Nakayama, 65, dis¬ 
agreed. He said that public popularity 
should not play too great a role in 
selecting a new prime minister. He 
said the party lias a responsibility to 
weigh (he various candidates and 
select n new national leader, paying 
more attention to their qualifications 
than to the "instinct” of the public. 

Obuchi spoke torrents of words 
last week suggesting that he under¬ 
stands voters are looking for better 
than business as usual. He has 
promised to pursue an aggressive 
program of economic reforms, cut¬ 


ting taxes and providing a budget' 
stimulate the economy. 

But in dozens of interview?' 
the streets of Tokyo, voters alnv • 


Serge F. Kovaleskl 

In Nejapa, El Salvador _ 

I T MAY be perplexing that Fran¬ 
cisco Alberto Chavez and his 
wife Susana have taken a liking 
to where they live, given that it is n 
wasteland of fetid trash, sandstorms 
that sting the skin and swarming 
vultures that scavenge for scraps. 

But, for the Chavezes, the large 
Nejapa garbage dump symbolizes 
something completely different — 
opportunity, which they hnve not 
been able to find anywhere else in 
this poor Central American country. 

They moved to the junk heap, oil 
the outskirts of the capital city, San 
Salvador, several years ago to live 
off (he land, so to speak, scavenging 
mostly pieces of plastic, which they 
wash, cut and sell to local recycling 
companies. Hie Chavezes and their' 
live children live in a shack made of 
wood and tin, a virtual bunker 
buzzing witli flies amid the mounds 
of refuse. 

“We enjoy this kind of life, and we 
used to it. I like being stir- 
rounded by garbage.” said Susaua, 
53. 'The children were born among 
: the garbage, and they are being 
raised among the garbage. There 
ire times when we get off a bus and 
people say, There go the dirty pen- 
But 1 do not care what society 


uniformly say they are taking''! , tas to say because this is the source 


something now from their kfltltf- 
A remarkable number of peoi 
have said they want a leader such - 
Makiko Tanaka, 54, a Liberal Pew 
cratic lawmaker and daughter of & 
late prime minister KakueiTanalu 
Tanaka was a key factor in forou- 
tiie party to delay its preside^ 
election from Tuesday until Friir 
to force candidates to discuss im¬ 
positions fully and publicly. 


Nigerians Tell of Appalling Prison Regime 


Karl Vick In Lagos _ 

N IGERIA’S democracy move¬ 
ment is only just regaining its 
health, both figuratively and literally. 
Politicians released recently after 
months and even years in prison 
have spent their first weeks of free¬ 
dom juggling public questions about 
how the country will be governed 
with such personal questions as how 
to kill the new life forms that flower 
on your body after months sleeping 
on a damp concrete floor. 

“By the time I got out, from my 
head to the soles of my feet — fungal 
infection," said Abraham Adesanya, 
deputy chairman of the National 
Democratic Coalition, a leading 
opposition group. The 75-year-old 
lawyer spent four months in a police 
cell. "The medicine to treat It cost 
$300.1 had to buy it myself." 

The death of Moshood Abiola last 
month after four years in detention 
brought international attention to 
what Nigerians themselves have 
seldom paid much mind — the np- 
paliing conditions of the country’s 
prisons. 

Abiola, imprisoned for claiming 
the presidency lie apparently had 
won lit 1903 before the military 
regime annulled the election, died 
at age 60 of nil apparent heart at¬ 
tack. An autopsy by foreign doctors 
suggested it was brought on by 
high blood pressure that went un¬ 
treated because prisoners in Nigeria 
are denied even basic medical care. 

Interviews with activists who sur¬ 
vived their own incarceration under¬ 
score other things prisons here 


lack: toilets, food and even the most 
rudimentary accountability. 

"I have met inmates who have 
been waiting 10 and 15 years for 
their trial; some of them can't 
remember what they did,” said 
Olawale Fapohunda of the Civil 
Liberties Organization, a leading 
human rights group here. 

Through the newsletter Prison- 
Watch, Fapohunda has chronicled 
horrors that amplify complaints 
Abiola chronicled in prison diaries 
being published piecemeal in the 
Concord, the Lagos newspaper lie 
owned. The millionaire business¬ 
man complained of "bouts of 
hunger" from delayed delivery of 
meals; among the general popula¬ 
tion of Nigeria’s 143 federal prisons, 
malnutrition is described as a 
chronic problem. Scabies, a skin 
disease. Is endemic among inmates 
who go months without bathing. 
Sanitary conditions promote typhoid 
fever and tuberculosis. One Inmate 
counted 60 deaths in his cell block 
during the course of his sentence. 

The military government ac¬ 
knowledged the overcrowding that 
plagues Nigerian prisons when it re¬ 
cently announced the impending re¬ 
lease of 362 prisoners to relieve 
"congestion." The announcement 
noted that the prisoners had 
remained behind bars even though 
they had completed their sentences 
— a consequence of having been 
jailed by the 1 Miscellaneous Offenses 
Tribunal, a court observers say has 
lived up to its Orwellian name. 

Set up by Gen. Sanl Abacha, who 
ruled Nigeria for five years until his 


death on June 8, the tribunal 
outside Nigeria's permanent judr 
ciary, which Abacha also manage 
to hobble. By declining to OH vac*> 


ofourwork.” 

The Chavezes. who earn about 
*100 a month, are one of Tour dozen 
families who have built a shanty¬ 
town alongside the Nejapa clump, 
they eke out an existence 
Inning anything of value from the 
;Jes of rubbish that are trucked in 
hm the capital and surrounding 
immunities. 

Allhough the squalor is over- 
*talniing, many of the residents 
they have become inured to the 
, "to “d the intestinal and respira- 
illnesses that are .the conse- 
| Vjtncea of living within 50 yards of 
Salvador’s biggest garbage heap. 

of theni say their way of life is 
1 toadooff for a chance to earn 
, and live away from the vio- 
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cies on the country’s high and other dangers found on 

Abacha prevented It from consider- : a tv streets. 


ing Abiola’s case. 

“It's like digging a grave for ft 
Ing person and dumping the 
in the grave," Abiola told his 
Doyin the day before lie died. ^ 
that Is left is to put sand on me. 

On the other hand, at least AWJ 
had a lawyer. The laat attorney 
ventured into the Directorate ‘ 

Military Intelligence detention 
ter in Lagos was "flogged 
oughly,” Fapohunda said. 'Thais 

no-go area for lawyers." - - clllc 

Small wonder that no one■w® • j rest of the population re¬ 
fer certain how many peopw enormous despite the influx 

imprisoned In Nigeria; Prison*^ than §1 billion a year™ 

hazards an estimate of 50.000. tw glances from 


Vlille the Nejajxi dump prorides 
Poignant snapshot of the re- 
*^nce of the human spirit. It also 
royfted economic 
problems with which this 
w , 6 millloi t people continues 
p*PPle more than five years after 

itir »! BCC ? r< k en< ted a grinding civil 
,Jfh a , clai med 7°,°00 lives. 

is one of the poorest 
,n U,e Western Hemi- 
LTf' “ ere * the economic dispar- 
ix"®® a small wealthy elite 

_ . bit nest of the nonulatinn «*. 


hazards an estimate of 50 . 000 . w 

the number of politick detained ' “ 

a mystery. Among the first 30• 
by Abacha’s successor, Gen. A" 
salam Abubakar, were several 
tivists whose friends assumed 
had fled the country. 

nounced Nigeria’s latest plan I tot because of that and the fact 
store civilian rule, he •**.; kjjwofc living here ow, ^ 
had released 10 people con CTlB! *£—the Z 


mliw 91 DUUOn a Year > n r* 
toS?A otn ^vadorans living in 
wt? d States - Furthermore, it is 
Jof the world’s most rio- 

hrgelv v,olence driven 

ganJ? ttle Prevalence of street 

Caw*® 8 f |re arms left over 

^ 2yearsofwar. 

in it 11 unsavorlness — fa n d 
iwri because nfthuf .-.l . 


had released 10 people oony.^- 
1995 of plotting a coup ^ 
Abacha — a plot many of AM 
critics said was fabricated, P 91 

excuse to jail his opponents. 

"No one has a 
how many are still ta^de, 
diplomat. "We think 
ers put the number pi P 0 ^,^ 
Journalists and activists fa 
closer to 500. ' 


* vtuue — «ie we* 
crinte "i v s a ? ace With .little or no 

^S'^ ld , Marlal8abel Garcia, 
I tear* ago ^ f? du mp two 
: hvfaff a nomadic, 

fls °earn<^ ™ ^ Evador.' She 
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rolling in, drawing not only the fami¬ 
lies who reside here, but hundreds 
of other poor people from the area 
in what becomes a competitive 
scramble to pluck the best of the 
pickings. 

Atop a sandy hill where the trash 
is dumped, throngs of people, many 
wearing bandannas over their 
mouths and noses to fend off some 
of the stench, spend hours rummag¬ 
ing through the piles of garbage, 
enrrying away whatever might bring 
them money. But sifting through the 
trash can also result in grim discov¬ 
eries, such as human bodies. 

On most days, the dump is such a 
hub of activity that several residents 
set up refreshment stands where 


they sell sodas, coffee and snacks. 

Garcia and the others who live 
next to the dump gel their water for 
drinking and bathing front a munici¬ 
pal tanker truck that regularly stops 
here. “The fact trial they send out a 
water truck makes us feel like we 
are a real community and not just 
squatters living next to garbage,” 
said one resident. 

Francisco Chavez, 44, while cut¬ 
ting up some of the plastic he had 
collected, took a pragmatic view of 
his family's existence at the dump. 

“We are aware (hat we are living 
in a center of contamination/' he 
said. "But we also realize that we 
have to work here. This is our liv¬ 
ing, and we appreciate it." 



Residents of the Nejapa garbage dump search for anything of value 
as n truck delivers the trash photo serge f, kxjvaieski 
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Relaxing Holidays 

Invest in some Mm. HiliJtty* in rlic 
sun. Become ih* 24,000 wlm 
already enjoy lirsi-t hull Jay 

accomuJatkni every yuir - itnJ never 
pay a penny m Mfcluy rcm. 




Family Holidays 

nonJhuIJinu mji(h your JlriiiuiTii? 
needy. npamncnTx 1*n iwu ■ 
l«irfour - villns h»r Ni*r 10. And. il 
yiiu'rc <i ^ranjpjreni. ym'lt be glad 
fu kiu»w your BiujJ cm be filled u» 
(■raiuUiildren. 
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Active Holidays 

The Holiday Pwpcrry Bond 
portfolio is wide ranging: a 
French chateau, Italian palflzzo, 
Spanish villas, Gitswold cottages * 25 
wholly-owned locations In all. Each 
lovingly restored ami modembed to 
provide a choice of splendid apartments, 
houses and cottages with swimming 
pools, tennis and other sports. 

Enjoy winter and summer sun, 
sight-seeing and good food In France, 
Cyprus, Spain, the Algarve, Canaries, 
Florida, Austria and Majorca. In the 
UK choose Herrlot Country, Norfolk, 
Dorset, Perthshire, Cornwall, the 
Lakes, Cotswolds, Wales, Trossachs 
and the Peak District. 




■HPJ Home 
WWr ^ Comforts 

■ wiili nunc«if the 
■Rf; tb w »rrics * il uwncrdnp. 

. <t There's plenty of 

"n~ If i&il C ^ 0ICL> * on ^ V ou never 
feel ried down. 

u l- Simpler than owning a 

villa - so much more 
‘■J % ^ flexible than rfimeshare. 

' m - • ‘ This is an investment 

to be enjoyed. Your lump sum 
Investment provides holiday 
benefits 
which are 
life bag and 
for all the 
family to 
enjoy. 




njoy it! 




Exclusive Travel Club 

Undersumding, prnfe^5»ionAl ;md 
cumpetiiivc travel services Are 
essential tu ease chc holiday and 
business movements of 
Bondholders. HPB Travel .y., ; 4 J 

Club is an exclusive 
service already coring . 

for the needs of Its ' 

24,000 member 
families. 

FI Ighc quotations 1 ' 

available on 

request- S 

4 

To find out how you 
and your family might ■' ,rr T«j» r 
benefit from an Investment In 
the Holiday Property Bond, 
return the coupon TODAY, 

OR Telephone + 350 77088 
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Please send me details of the HOLIDAY PROPERTY BOND 

end Its exclusive HPB Travel Club 

• 1 t « . « ■ 
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Post/Fax this coupon tot 

HPB Management flntemstlonaty Ltd, PO flex 67, Regal House, durauwey, dlbrshar. 

FSC Licence No FSC00368B. Fan + J50 79U3 Ernalli lipb®gitHMt.gi Web Sftai WwwJlplM04ik 
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Tiii Bond la a life assurance bond investing in holiday properties and In securities producing Income for management charges. 

The minimum investment Is £2,000. You can book holiday properties using points Issued with the Bond and pay only a no profit 
"usdr charge*. You can encash the Bond after two years.' Its value Is linked to that of the holiday properties and securities and so 
etui godoWn ob well os up. ’ ' ’ 1 ’ ’ ' 

You may not be able to encash when you choose as holiday property may not always be readily saleable. Encashment may then ■ 
be deferred for up to twelve months. Holiday property values will also generally be a matter of a valuer's opinion rather than fact, 
the mala parties to the Bond ««. (asaren trie ofManAsiunuice limited, ragfclmdfeilhfllitoofMaii. lloJden of pohclca totwd by die company will nd be protected • 
by tbe UK PotlcyhoWea Protecdoo Act 1975 If tho comp sny ihodd bwjmo unable w m«t Us U^JlJtles to tliecL lndieoBC pfpotldciJsBUfda^erSH April I9S8.hovr»w, they . ■ 
ft^lxpru^ciedbyi«UleABtirsuicd(GonipeiBSttmiolPdicjholderj) BegulaliQM'lWl. TruiteeimdStcariUia Manager-Wlillanil a^rikTruM Ccrporhtloji (lile of ' 
Mon) Uiqlted. Hegjaoed office - P 0 Box 32, HSBC House, lUdgenay Street, Doaghs, Me of Property Manager: HPB Mnitagunent ^Inlcyymtioaid) limjled. 

Hegtsui^l office- Regal House, QueMsmy, Gibraltar. l/K Main Agent HPB jttanageraent LlpiJjed RegUt^ral office • Kmifcni Lodge, Neivroirkrt, Suffolk. An appointed , 
represeabatra d{ jbe Insurer, which Is legdaia) by il^e Pereoiml Invtstimnt Au^horiSy and Is bound by Itt mlts, la rdttion to tho yK feioassurenot business opfiy, Thh «ireiilseni«nt : 
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Thirty something on 
A Date in the States 


Tam sin Todd 


BRIDGET JONES'S DIARY 
By Helen Fielding 
Viking. 267 pp. $22.95 

D EAR Bridget: So you're off 
to the States. It's about lime. 
You've gone as far ns you 
can in Etiglaiul. VYlint started as a 
itcwsjiapcr column — the diary of a 
single 30-something ("singleton") 

I.on<Inner — turned into n phenom¬ 
enon. YntiVe lopped the fid ion bcsl- 
sellcr lists for almost a year. Your 
name's an adjective, verb and noun, 
all at once. ( That's very Uridgel 
Join's"; “I pulled a Bridget Jones Inst 
night"). You’re the most popular girl 
in Britain — how can you possibly 
go wrung in America? 

It's good your American editors 
haven't asked you to change for 
your new readers. You're not — like 
your skeletony American cousin 
Ally McBeal — perfectly coif red. 
You eat too much, gel hangovers, 
smoke cigaretLea by the pack. You 
sleep with your boss and go on 
dates with randy 23-year-olds. And 
when you get introduced to the 
perfect man you manage to make a ! 
complete mess of it. Your diary 
records It all: "Friday 19 May. 124!/' 
lbs. (have lost 3 lbs., 8 oz. literally 
overnight — must have eaten food 
which uses up more calories to eat it 
than it gives off e.g. v. chewy let¬ 
tuce), alcohol units 4 (modest), cig¬ 
arettes 21 (bad), lottery tickets 4 
(not v.g.)." 


Your life can be — let's face it — 
pretty miserable. Smug married 
friends pair you up with morons at 
dinner parties. ("Ail the decent 
chaps have been snapped up," they 
inform you.) You Ye expected to coo 
over friends’ babies oil Sunday after¬ 
noons, despite your massive hang¬ 
over. You're constantly fielding 
maternal interrogations — when 
are you going to get married? To 
whom? And when the going gets 
tough, where do you turn for 
advice? To your long-married 
mother? Your gay friend Torn? 
Cosmo? Susan Faludi? Feng Sliui? 

But you have Helen Fielding. Yon 
really couldn’t have chosen a better 
creator. Her account of your 
blunders and triumphs is achingly 
funny — yet still sympathetic. She's 
a clever enough writer to get 
readers to laugh with you. Bridget, 
not at you. And she lias an Austen- 
iau knack for picking out the telling 
comic detail — whether it's the 
name of your nosy, noisy boss 
(Perpetual, or your bungled attempt 
to work the crowd at a trendy 
publishing party'. 1 laughed out loud 
the second time 1 read your diary. 

Tile great thing about you. Brid¬ 
get, is you've got universal appeal. 
Who duesn’t want to get the perfect 
job, attract the perfect mate, behave 
perfectly in all situations, exercise 
more, eat less, give more to charity, 
and be. as you put it, a "perfect 
saint-style person"? Who hasn’t 
mangled a dinner party or made a 
thousand New Year's resolutions 
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(“Go to gym three times a week not 
merely to buy sandwich," "Form 
functional relationship with respon¬ 
sible adult"), only to break them on 
New Year's Day? 

Of course there will be people 
who don't like you. American girls, 
as Henry James was constantly 
reminding us, are different from 
English girls. American girls are 
suppused to behave well. They don't 
drink as much as you; (hey put on 
makeup in the morning, they're 
taught to go on dates with boys 
before they kiss them. The Rules — 
which toerl the don’t-kiss-a-boy- 
Lintil-he's-proposed line — was a 
smash hit in America last year. 
Rules girls won't like you, Bridget. 
They'll call you alcoholic, or obses¬ 
sive. or neurotic. And those new 
puritans, the feminists —• they'll 
give you trouble too. They won’t 
like your self-deprecating humor. 


They'll say you're insecure and a 
poor role model for women. They'll 
call you an advertiser's plaything — 
a lipsticked, short-skirted women's 
mag-reading flirt who'd happily 
trade in her career for Mr. Right. 

Don't listen to them, Bridget. You 
may not be the stuff of feminists' 
dreams, but you’re not shortsighted 
either. You know you've got choices 
and you sometimes make bad 
decisions. But you also knuw there's 
fun to be found in even the most 
disastrous situations. You're not a 
complainer. You're working oul how 
to live as n single adult with lumiur 
and optimism. And America's filled 
witli singletons doing the same 
thing. They'll be delighted to hear 
from you — and so will anyone 
who's ever been, or known, a single- 
ton. The only way you can blunder 
this one, Bridget, Is by staying 
home. So you go. girl. 


Running Rings Around the President 


Jonathan Yardley 


LUCKY BASTARD 
By Charles McCarty 
Random House. 385 pp. $24.95 

C HARLES McCarry , 9 ninth 
novel is dedicated 'To the mem¬ 
ory of Richard Condon," but that 
only begins to tell the story. Not 
merely is Lucky Bastard dedicated 
to Condon, it is on open act of 
homage, a deliberate reworking of 
The Manchurian Candidate, Con¬ 
don's classic dark comedy of politics 
and conspiracy in the 1960s, to suit 
the 1990s. 

The 1990s mean Bill Clinton, who 
is — in thin and transparent dis¬ 
guise — the "lucky bastard" of 
McCarry's title. Though McCarry 
includes a cautionary note, claiming 
lhat "no character [in Lucky Bas¬ 
tard] is based on anyone who ever 
lived and no reference is intended to 
anything that ever happened In the 
real world," no one who has been 
paying even the slightest attention 
in recent years will (ail to recognize 
the inspiration for John Fitzgerald 
Adams, the irresistibly charming 
and utterly unscrupulous “lucky 
bastard." 

It is true that fact Is fact and 
fiction is fiction and that the author 
of die latter must be permitted to 
keep his distance from the former, a 
point Philip Roth has bludgeoned 
critics and readers with for years. 
Lucky Bastard is a work of the 
imagination, and so too are the 
people with whom McCarry has 
populated it. Jack Adams must be 
seen as himself rather titan as a mir¬ 
ror of Bill Clinton or Jack Kennedy 
or anyone else. But Adams, carried 


"from triumph to triumph" by “his 
brains, his personality and his daz¬ 
zling mendacity," is Clinton to the 
core, done up in a portrait far more 
penetrating and devastating than 
any other yet drawn, as summarized 
in the words of a man who under¬ 
stands Adams's essential nature: 

“Jack has a great natural gift. 
Since childhood, he has studied 
people, found out what they wanted, 
and made them believe he was giv¬ 
ing it to them even when he wasn't 
Without money, without Influence, 
without connections, he has risen to 
the top every time. He has this 
uncanny gift for making others like 
him. Ttust him. Want to help him. 
it's like a spell he can cast at will.... 
Jack lies about everything, all the 
time. He always has. He’s not even 
conscious that he is lying. He lies to 
please, to manipulate, to get what he 
wants. The amazing thing is, every¬ 
one knows that he lies all the time 
and about everything, but nobody 
seems to mind.” 

Jack, who is 21 ns the novel be¬ 
gins in the mid-19G0s, is an orphan 
from "a long line of Ohio steelwork¬ 
ers," an "American boy" with "curly 
hair, doughy young face, a brilliant 
smile: large square flashing teeth, 
eyes swimming with sincerity." long 
on brains and short on courage, a 
“unique, natural talent” at the game 
of politics and a compulsive woman¬ 
izer who Is "mad” for quick, imper¬ 
sonal sex. He also — or so at least 
hfe imagines — Is the illegitimate 
son of John Fitzgerald Kennedy, 
and "the Idea that he is a Kennedy 
basfand is the central obsession of 
this kid's life." 

These words are spoken by an 
American agent of the Soviet Union, 


a "talent spotter" in the quest for a 
leader to take the communist revo¬ 
lution across the globe, even into 
the Oval Office. In Jack he sees 
"that rara avis among Ivy League 
radicals, a birthright member of the 
proletariat" and he has little diffi¬ 
culty persuading his handlers In 
Moscow and New York to under¬ 
take the young man's indoctrina¬ 
tion. 

Jack becomes, in the end, not the 
Manchurian candidate but the Chi¬ 
nese candidate, steered toward the 
world’s highest office by a bizarre 
alliance of drug dealers, big-money 
political operators and Marx-besot- 
ted leftists. He is at once the cat's 


It is Clinton to the 
core in a portrait far 
more penetrating and 
devastating than any 
other yet drawn 

paw of his Soviet manipulators and a 
loose cannon, an "agent of Influ¬ 
ence" and a man of his own. In ail, a 
most dangerous and entirely, im¬ 
placably self-interested creature 
whose only interest is in running for 
and winning office, whose nonexis¬ 
tent conscience permits him to fol¬ 
low whatever course proves — or 
seems — to be most promising. 

Unlike Condon's protagonist, a 
fairly ordinary if not wholly inno¬ 
cent man who is brainwashed into 
becoming an agent of his 
Manchurian candidate, McCarry's 
Jack Adams needs little persuading. 


He is the ultimate narcissist who 
feels nothing for “everything in life 
except the most important thing in 
life, himself." Apart from a vague 
sense of mission imparted by his 
fantasy of belonging to the holy line 
of Kennedys, he believes in nothing 
and is wilting to do anything as long 
as It advances him toward the White 
House. 

In this quest he Is assisted not 
merely by his various Soviet han¬ 
dlers but also by Morgan Weath- 
erby, whom he meets at Harvard 
Law School and in time marries. 
She is — or so she presents herself 
to him at first — "a Movement pil¬ 
grim," a humorless and obsessive 
woman who "was, like her many 
counterparts, deeply deluded about 
almost everything, a state of being 
that left her convinced that she was 
one of the few sane people on Earth, 
and that her beliefs would keep her 
so as long as she lived by them and 
was faithfol to them ” Her transfor¬ 
mation from grim ideologue into "a 
more traditional American political 
wife” is most amusing and will, like 
the character of her husband, re¬ 
ward scrutiny by students of con¬ 
temporary American history; but 
we should no doubt follow Mc¬ 
Carry's instructions and read no 
more into her than the novel Itself 
suggests, tempting though it may 
be to do otherwise. 

In this, as in his other novels, Mc¬ 
Carry proves himself a mordant and 
knowledgeable observer of Ameri¬ 
can politics. He finds much to make 
light of and little, if anything, to es¬ 
teem. Lucky Bastard may not quite 
reach the heights of Shelley’s Heart, 
his exemplary novel about life in 
hlgh-stakes Washington, but it Is 
serious Action and deserves to be 
read as such by readers of all politi¬ 
cal persuasions. 


Roughneck, by Jim Thompson 
[Vintage, $10) 

W HO but hard-boiled no vet | 

and screenwriter Jim Thonf- 

son could write an autobiography ~ t i UU3 irtiy.iv aa is uiftti^cu uiai IWU 
call it a noir road memoir — fcalD.iJ^ted States phone groups — GTE 
ing characters witli names likelif. lf^ Bell Atlantic — are close to join¬ 
ing forces in a $53 billion venture. 
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Telecom merger mania sparked by BT tie 


FINANCE 19 


In Brief 


Guardian Reporters 

WAVE of mergers and take¬ 
overs In the telecommunica¬ 
tions industry was in prospect 
this week as it emerged that two 


A 


mg characters witli names like J|g t - 
and Shorty? If you’ve read any r. 
Thompson's novels (After Dark, M; 
Sweet: The Grifters; The Killer It 
side Me), or seen the movies ha* 
oil them, you already have an ito 
ol low life a la Thompson. Rougl- 
neck follows his adventures as fc? 
drifts across the American lican 
land in the 1930s and '40s, medio, 
up witli grifters. bums, schemer- 
and good souls. He works the nigl 
shift in a funeral home, where: 
coworker cools beer alongside (h. 
refrige rated cadavers; goes aliu 
deadbeats for a store lhat sells 
the installment plan; hops a freighr 
train to Oklahoma City, when, h- 
spends a bum's winter diggir. 
sewer ditches for n so-called rrfr. 
program: “I have never inywlw 
seen men trealed with such w'J 
blooded shabbiness." liveiilwlh 
drunk and down and out. hro* 
vino -r a publisher to slake him:- 
I'lium ami board for lwu weeks nh- 
lle writes a novel — which In iV- 
pulling L'u-lmur days. 

The Corner: A Year In the Life 
of an Inner-City Neighborhood, 
by David Simon and Edward 
Burns (Broadway, $15) 


News of the imminent tie-up 
began to leak out as nearly $5 billion 
was added to the value of British 
Telecom on Monday when the mar¬ 
kets got their first chance to assess 
hi $10 billion international alliance 
with AT&T made last weekend. 

Japan's largest international 
phone company said on Monday 
lhat it expects to join the alliance. 
Kokusai Denshin Denwa Co (KDD) 
revealed it had already been ap¬ 
proached by the two companies and 
m giving positive consideration to 
joining. "It can safely be said that 
KDD will become a partner of the 
alliance," said a spokesman for 
lie Japanese firm. 


KDD controls 60 per cent of the 
Japanese international market and It 
could also offer the alliance a 
bridgehead into Asia, an area with 
enormous potential for growth. 

The BT alliance and another 
mega-merger on the way in the US 
led to frantic speculation that the 
long-awaited consolidation of the 
telecoms industry had finally got 
into full swing. 

GTE has been looking for a part¬ 
ner since its bid to buy MCI in 
league with BT last year was topped 
by WorldCom. Bell Atlantic — one 
of the original Baby Bell local phone 
operators — bought Nynex for 
$25.6 billion last year to emerge as 
the second-largest phone company 
in the US, after AT&T. 

There was also immediate talk of 
which other players might join (lie 
BT/AT&T alliance, set up to tap a 
market already worth $40 billion 
and forecast to grow to $200 billion 
early in the next century. 

1 be new alliance's immediate 


threat is to the WorldPartaers part¬ 
nership between KDD, AT&T and 
several other telecommunications 
carriers In the Asia-Pacific region 
and Europe. 

AT&T, which holds a 36 per cent 
share in WorldPartners, said it 
would withdraw from both World- 
Partners and a similar European tie- 
up, Unisource, in 2000 , putting the 
future of both projects in jeopardy. 

As share traders reacted gleefully 
to news of the agreement between 
BT and AT&T to pool their re¬ 
sources and become the leading 
provider of services to multinational 
companies, shares in BT charged 
ahead to rise to an all-time high. 

Analysts saw the tie-up as particu¬ 
larly good news for BT, which has 
invested fewer assets and a smaller 
customer base in the venture than 
AT&T, but still lias come up with a 
50/50 partnership. 

Tlie BT/AT&T alliance will face 
heavy scrutiny from the European 
Commission, which is expected to 


focus on the strength of the two 
carriers in transatlantic phone com¬ 
munications. 

A commission spokesman said 
that, although the two companies 
have yet to submit formally their 
plans, BT chief Sir Peter Bonfield 
has kept competition commissioner 
Karel Van Miert informed about the 
deal. He declined to comment, how- 
ever, on the regulatory outlook for 
the tie-up, which the companies be¬ 
lieve could take a year to clear 
through review bodies In Britain. 
Brussels and the US. 

The commission said that the 
deal would be judged on the same 
terms as previous link-ups between 
phone companies. It has placed con¬ 
ditions on many of these alliances, 
but none has been blocked. 

For example, the commission last 
year cleared BTs plan to acquire 
MCI, which later collapsed, after the 
companies agreed to make available 
to competitors transatlantic cable 
capacity. 


Boardroom greed enrages Labour 


1198 Buckingham 
ind Roger Cowe 


BRITAIN'S top executives gave 
Mlhemselves pay rises averaging 
. b per cem fast y Mr despite pleas 
; IulB Government that they set 
1 awample to the wider workforce. 

1 The best-paid directors in the 
.'•']jnlr/s largest companies re- 
-; ,Ted ^creases that were six times 
^rale of inflation and four times 
-growth in average earnings. 
4i was just 4.4 per cent. The 


S THE subtitle Indicates, ih^ 

_a book about a year in a 1* 

black neighborhood. The wiling 
West Baltimore, and many of i 

people David Simon and Ertiu . __ ,— |Jtl Wll iUC 

Burns write about — Gary V : - wnment has repeatedly warned 
Cullough, his estranged wife, bigger wage rises will under- 
Boyd, a street corner, Fat Cur*.-* ^attempts to keep a lid on infla- 
are addicted to drugs. Their 

are a ceaseless hustle to get enouf ; Ine latest increases — illustrated 
money to buy cocaine or liei^ analysis of the 

Others, like Ella Thompson. [‘■^-100 leading companies 


- — 1 ^ m 

runs a recreation center, are tryit* 
to make a way out of no way to- 
community where too many are c 
educated and underemployed. As- 
Simon's earlier Homicide, ihe j- 
thors set the scene and show Ito 
subjects living their lives. nw* 
without comment or editorializing 

An Inn Near Kyoto: Writings 
by American Women Abroad, 
edited by Kathleen Coskran 
and C.W. Truesdale (New 
Rivers, $21.95) 


T 


HE third in the New 
jl. Press series of women's (re¬ 
writing anthologies ranges aw* _ 

the globe, from Tunisia to CM j l |u? of biggest pay rises. Gerrv 

Japan to Russia. Some of Ihe * PW 

__ 5Q1I , .r‘ nan tbe Arts 


Jj 1 * highest-paid directors 
feet as much in a working 

tannin*! the average employee 

^ a year (£10,100). 

CnJl C “, ptai[l8 of Industry 
W !jf cheted U P their personal 
IjjdQftnn avera Re. to more than 

tie mn.T u W , e emb arrassment to 
It , busines *Mendly Labour 
b T° f h me Power, particularly 

,^? K ?S or - Cordon B ™™. 

Uk ““to™ over 

■^diiifff 6 [I flation Policies. 

*2 /he Government’s dis- 

1 "uinberw t tlle dlscl °Bure that 
Risers ar ? f I° ny , B,air>8 closest 
ijr| *ofiW he beneficiaries of 

Rr.to..: me bjggest pay rises. Gerrv 



Don’t curb 
top pay, says 
CBI chief 


David Gow 


Sir Clive Thompson, new president of the CBI and Bixth-hlgbest 
earning executive in Britain opposes pay-restraints photo: mahtin ahqles 


Japan to Russia. Some of - chairman of the 

tributors are travellers: others |S saw mnrp 

chosen to become shmh^'{ p% ' 8 Mr cent, to £857.000. Sir 

!' attending Ns nJ!! Prudential, who 


term residents, in «. ■ 

Very Difficult," about attending I N 
joint Muslim wedding In the W 
Coast, Carol Spindel Is strew . 
the songs the brides sing: 
bride makes up her own so 
improvising on the spot.. ■ 
she sees a woman she knows, 
sings of the woman's sorrows 
That is why all the women <^7 ^. 
the brides sing to them . ■ ■ .. 
the brides want to end. IMJ/ j 
before the elder of the Ajg! 
seemed to me that they P 
with him not to marry them 

1...1 v__ r rumf Qftiuf to 


will* II Jill nwfc w hYj 

but I was wrong. They sang 
of his life and of the trag* 01 ^ 
last year, the wife who dj ' 
babies who were lost “ * 

wHi: they sang. 'Be comforted 

that Is why he cried. 
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took t0 Work task 
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entire boards of 16 of the top compa¬ 
nies, including the oil giant Shell 
and the supermarket group Asda. 

The Government 1b concerned 
that large boardroom pay rises will 
encourage employees, particularly 
those in die public sector, to seek 
inflation-busting increases. Mr 
Brown fears that such moves could 
push the economy off the rails and 
jeopardise his ambitious plans for 
public spending. 

In the early 1990a, when corpo¬ 
rate bosses were indulging them¬ 
selves with pay rises of 25 to 30 per 
cent, trades union negotiators 
attempted to use the increases as a 
yardstick for shopfloor wage claims. 
Current pay negotiations at two 
water companies are believed to in¬ 
volve comparisons with directors’ 
earnings. 

One tactic being considered by 
ministers frustrated by the awards to 
“tat cat” directors of privatised utili¬ 
ties is a move to cap gas, water and 
electricity bills, on the grounds that if. 
directors can afford higher salaries, 
they can afford to reduce prices. . 

But headline pay is now only the 
tip of the iceberg as most big 
companies have recently Installed 
Incentive schemes which proride 
bosses with multi-mlllion-pound 
Windfalls year after year. 


Hans Snook, the chief of mobile 
phone group Orange, is already 
looking at a gain of £6.25 million on 
his share options even though the 
company has yet to make a profit 
David Varney, at BG, received a six- 
figure transfer fee, while Marjorie 
Scardino, the head of media group 
Pearson, doubled her £750,000 
salary with share option grants. 
Chisholm banked more than £5 mil¬ 
lion in share options on top of his 
£ 6.8 million pay packet 
Tlie continuing growth in board- 
room pay comes after a decade of 
government-inspired attempts to 
rein in directors’ remuneration and 
establish better standards in the 
boardroom, with a series of high- 
profile committees led by top busi¬ 
nessmen Sir Richard Greenbury, Sir 
Adrian Cadbury and, most recently, 
Sir Ronnie Hampel. 

This Government has shied away 
from criticising the fallings of the 
boardroom in Its effort to maintain 
friendly relations with business. But 
against the background threat of 
stagflation and increasingly tense 
monthly meeting of the Bank of 
England's monetary policy commit¬ 
tee to decide interest rates, Mr 
Brown is believed to be furious at 
the latest signs of government im¬ 
potence against boardroom greed, 


T HE new president of the 
Confederation of British 
Industry last week set out his 
stall as an unbridled entrepre¬ 
neur opposed to government 
regulation and restraints on 
boardroom pay. 

Sir Clive Thompson, chief 
executive of Rentoldl Initial, a 
company he built up over the 
past 16 years to be worth £12 
billion, made plain hia distaste 
for compulsory recognition of 
unions and for an hourly JE3.60 
($ 6 ) national minimum wage. 

Sir CUve, who last year earned 
£1.45 million, making him the 
sixth highest-earning executive 
in Britain, criticised calls for 
curbs on boardroom pay. 

After being endorsed as presi¬ 
dent by the CBI's annual meet¬ 
ing, be described the average 
£8,727 annual pay of his corn- 
party's 83,000 British employ¬ 
ees as the “competitive rate”. He 
disclosed that 10,000 of these 
— mainly cleaners and security 
guards — would be "Impacted 
directly" by the minim um wage 
which had been set "towards the 
top end of our expectations”. 

This and new limits on work¬ 
ing time would, he added, knock 
some £10 million off Rentoldl's 
£400 million-plus profits — and 
the cost would be passed on to 
customers. 

Sir Clive —- an avowed non- 
Labour voter — said unions 
might be suited to more tradi¬ 
tional industries but H ln busi¬ 
nesses in the fast-developing 
services sector they are really 
not appropriate”. 

Leas than 10 per cent of 
Rentokil staff are in unions. 

**We at Rentoldl have never 
been anti-union. The company 
has been built up fay treating 
people as Individuals and the 
company trusting the Individu¬ 
als .,. That’s the basis on which 
we have built it up during my J. 6 
years as chief executive from 
4,000 employees in the UK to 
140,000 In 40 countries.” .., 


N ationwide, Britain's 

biggest building society, 
remained mutual after a narrow 
50.8 percent to 49.2 per cent 
vote against converting to a bank. 

T HREE international con- 
men, hearted by a German, 
Gerhard Martens, have been 
convicted for their part In a 
fraud that uaed a bogus bank in 
the Devon resort town of 
Torquay to swindle victims of 
more than $11 million. 


B OEING, the aircraft-maker, 
revealed plans to axe up to 
28,000 jobs following a 46 per 
cent slump In second-quarter 
earnings. It blamed the profits 
downturn — from $476 million 
to $258 million — on the cost of 
phasing out the McDonnell 
Douglas MD 11 and introducing 
three versions of the Boeing 737 , 

A NEW transatlantic trade war 
loomed as the European 
Union filed u suit against the 
United States, claiming that l IS 
exports were being subsidised 
bv $2 billion a year in govern¬ 
ment-approved tax dodges. 

T HE soaring pound claimed 
another victim as ICI blamed 
the “horrendous” level of ster¬ 
ling for lower earnings. More 
than $ 1.6 billion was wiped off 
the value of ICI after the firm 
warned Its profits in the next six 
months would be lower than ex¬ 
pected. Meanwhile figures from 
the Office of National Statistics 
showed that Britain's trade gap 
had ballooned to more than 
$3 billion in May. 


R OVER,(hecarmaker, un¬ 
veiled plans for at least 
1,500 redundancies among its 
39,000-strong British workforce 
and the introduction of (he four¬ 
thly week at plants to try to offset 
tiie strong pound's damaging 
Impact on earnings. 


T HE City's troubled Liffe 
futures exchange was em¬ 
broiled in controversy after die 
resignation of Daniel Hod son. Its 
chief executive, and the appoint¬ 
ment of one of the exchange's 
founders, Brian Williamson, aa 
executive chairman. 


FORSIQN EXCHANGES 
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guardian weekly 
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PROGRAMME DIRECTOR 

Iraqi Kurdistan £25,123 

Save the Children works for children everywhere to make children's rights a reality. 
Achieving this Is at the core of SCF Is programme In Iraqi Kurdistan. 

Save the Children’s pioneering work in this mountainous area Is a unique example of a 
successful development programme In what Is still a complex emergency and volatile 
environment In targeting the most vulnerable, the programme combines material assistance 
with a great emphasis on sustainability through capacity building, training, work with local 
partners and start development. We are now looking for a Programme Director to head (he 
programme and to continue the task of building on success. 

You will manage and develop the programme ensuring II Is effective In meeting children Is 
needs within (he framework of the SCF country and giobal programme strategy. 

You will bB a resourceful and energetic Individual with substantial senior level 
management experience ol overseas developnwnt programmes including relief and 
rehabilitation; strong analytical and senior negotiatfon/representalien skNIs and experience of 
working in difficult security conditions. 

Knowledge of Kurdlsh/Arablc is desirable. 

The post lias unaccompanied status and Is offered on a 12 month contract. The salary 
slioufci be lax tree, you can also expect a generous benefits package Including 
accommodation, (lights and other living expenses. 

For further details and an application farm, please write to Dekl Topcten, Overseas 
Personnel. 1 7 Grove Lane, London SE5 (JRD or e-mail d-topden4l9cluk.Grg.uk or 
lax on 0171 793 7614. 

Closing date: 31 August 1998. 

SCF amis to be an equal opportunities employer. 

Save the Children V 

■ Working for a batter world for children 


Advertisements 

ims a cuJ'diuon of acceptance of 
advertisement orders that me 
proprietors ol The Guardian WeeWy do 
not guarantee the insertion ol any 
particular a^ertlsemenl on a specified 
date, or at aJi. althou^i every etfort wJO 
he made to meet the wishes of 
advertisers: furtlier they do nor accept 
HoblNty for any tos or damage caused 
by art error«inaccuracy in the printing 
or non^fippearanca of any 
advertisement. They also reserve Ihe 
right to dasslly correctly any 
advertisement, edit or delete any 
OhlectioriaLiie wording or relect any 
.idvertiserrifint. 

Although every advertisement is 
carefully checked, occasionally 
mistakes do occur. We therefore ask 
advertisers to assisi us by checking 
their advertisements carefully arid 
dcfvise us immediately should an wror 
occur We tegrei that we cannot 
accept responsibility for more than 
ONE INCORRECT insertion and that 
no rerxjbAcaUon will be granted In the 
case oi typographical or minor 
changes which do not airect Ihe value 
ol the advertisement. 



FAIRFAX 

UNIVERSITY (USA) 

• Home Siudv dey** pncgroms 
• Credos for n*or learn n^- e-perleiice 
■ BA. MBA. FI iD e*c ppugrams 
• hHpy/e qwge.corrv'paga'fari.v 
PiospeciuS from Uh representative 
offlce EES office iGUW. RO.Bo/ 400. 
Peterhorwjh PE 2 *3G0 UK 
Teky'Fa? (Oi 1 






POSTGRADUATE 
DISTANCE LEARNING 

Enhance your 
career prospects 

Securing a postgraduate qualification white continuing with 
your work speaks volumes about you: your ability to 
achieve, to learn new skills, to balance workloads, to strive 
lor excellence. The rewards are great (or you, your 
professional development and your organisation. 

Above all, It represents a first class Investment tn your future. 

Leicester University Is one ol the UK's leading providers ol 
career-related distance-learning postgraduate courses, with 
over 5,200 students registered world-wide on such courses. 

The subject areas In which courses are ottered are listed below. 
To find out more, complete and return the coupon or send 
a fax or e-mail. 

• Archaeology & Heritage • Linguistics & TESOL 

• Primary Education • MBA In Educational Management 

• Training & HR Management 
e Management, Including The Leicester MBA 
• Marketing e Finance 

• MBA Sports Management e Employment Law 

• European Union Law e Forensic & Legal Psychology 

a Maaa Communications • Criminal Justice 
• Public Order • Security Management 

• Risk Management e Sociology of Sport 

• Museum Studies 

• Child Cere {Supervision and Mentorship) 


To: Higher Degrees Oftlce, University of Leicester, 

Ret. GW79B, University Road, Leicester LEI 7RH, United 
Kingdom. Fax: -<-44 118 252 2200. 

E-mail :»g1 m@admln.te.flc.uk Website; http://www.fe.ac.uk/ 

I am Interested In . 


Ptoaso send me an Information pack. 

Name.. 

Address.. 

..... * .-.1.. 

•. Post Code.:. 
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Open^oUege^oftheArtsJ 

his a wide range of home study courses in the visual arts, creative 
writing, music, photography, garden and interior design and art 
history. Many cany university accreditation - none of them have 
entry requirements. For our Guide to Courses, {24 hours) 

Tel: 0800 7312116 Fux: 01226 730838 

e-mail open a ns# ukonlinc.cu.uk 
or ttiiie; OCA (GW) Hnundhill, NVoishrough, Barnsley S70 hTU 
OCA (registered charily 127446): arts for everyone 


University 


Promoting excellence In 
University teachlng and research 


^^ J hr hncrndtiunjl Rv\ t f/r ( i /AX'1, 1 / w v-j >n i fit. iir nun IdfViU 

J)h»hmUcj)iiin i?ft;f ri'ftff uigiiitiidhin) )jifrrri'rufb rti 

Cuunlrj Director (Bujumbura, Burundi): 

'ii\ 1 hil Liic&: IX.-veil mill Iniplcmtrnl prn^rjuiv rtproL-nr 

IRC m llunjurii. Kctjuircnurni 1 :! inutuJ!tf 1 Vgiw 111 reLiicO ficU; thrtc lo 
Inc year. v\ew.i\ jiun.igi-rrenl c^htncikc in rdu^cc ivlicf airfcr dciclopniem: 
cxfcriL'iKc in A/riw.i prewired; ^irunp vcrbihntd vuinciitonLmunkjTiun 4ilJs:c^ a rii.'rKv 
AinVor in Otunn.il ni3n^tmv i nl. Inwled^f ^ Mwio>ohOilkc \wvnl 
L'\pi'ri(?ncc mrh liunun rc^une> m.inj^meni; .ihiliiv 10 uerk and live in ? drffjcull 
rni-ir^niKiii. kn»wfcdgc of IvcikIi rcquiictl 1lu\ po«jlinn h for 24 ni«>nili«. Cnnud: 
MuV Lcuivi {yffctrmJuxOni 212 Ml i\li\ ciruiilimjryKft'mttPvcum.Prv 

Finance Manager: (Baku, Azerbaijani Requirement: cPAnml^r university 

decree inuccouilinL 1 , minimum rhwc ywu A.\'<uuiinij iripcricruc. ucoJi. a r^l4Ailin|e ftf tjsh 

nund^ciiicnt, of fund jLiouniinf. knonkdcc of MS Offiti. 1 , Sun xvaujimi^ 

MifnvarcpiL'L^c^. huitfno 1 ^ fr»r nnc jciir. CunTaKl /WJrcu-MuKuiv 
lA\W\ .*12 5.11 3170. Entail: jnifrcuin^inpmcpnixve 

Inlcrnalliwiul Rescue CnmmlKw, 122 Kmst 42ml Slreel, I2lh Floor, 

New York* NY 10168 USA. For hirllier inlhrmHtbn, please vblf IRC s 
n ehsllc al: h l lp:/Ai u n .in I rescam^rg 



“UNIVERSITY 

WITHOUT 

WALLS 

IN 



Robert 
Kennedy 


SWITZERLAND” University 


NOW YOU CAN APPLY TO OUR UNIVERSITY FOR THE 
DISTANCE LEARNING QUALIFIED PROGRAM. 

YOU CAN OBTAIN ONE OF THE FOLLOWING 
DEGREES: 

* BACHELOR IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION (B.B.A.l 

* BACHELOR OF SCIENCE OF LAW (B.S.L.) 

* MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION (M.B.A.I 

* MASTER OF LAWS (L.L.M.i 

* DOCTORATE IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
(PH.D.i 

* DOCTORATE IN JURISPRUDENCE (J.D.) 

It is now time to stuff. Our Swiss University is the only *»ne 
offering you all these progatm. Students can maintain 24 hmtr 
a day cot it net with our tutois. by telephone, fax nr internet. 

We give credits for work, life and business experience. 

For immediate start, or anv more free information contact 

V 

us now: 

ROBERT KENNEDY UNIVERSITY 
WTC - LEUTSCHENBACHSTRASSE 95 - 8050 
ZURICH. SWITZERLAND 
TELEPHONE: +41-1-308.1908 
TELEFAX: +41-1-308 3500 

INTERNET: WWW.KENNEDYlNIVERMTY.COM 
E-MAIL: ADMISSIONCSKENNEDYUNIVERSlTY.COM 


ILEX Tutorial College, the leading provider 
of legal training through distance learning- 

Interested in a career in law? 

Want to develop your career? 

Distance learning gives you new opportunities. 

Distance learning is the flexible way to study lot 
professional qualifications, whether converting 
a non-law degree, gaining Fellowship of 
The Institute of Legal Executives, or maintaining 
Law Society CPD requirements. 

Covering over 70 examination subjects in law, 
ITC has the course for you. ITC courses support 
your professional development by combining 
dedicated course materials, personal tutors, 
face-to-face tuition, revision packs and courses. 
That is why ITC courses really ore... 


Contact 
ITC for 
further 
infomtatUM 
or for a 
cow of 
Hie ITC 
Prospectus, 
quoting 
ref: CIV2 




...courses tor careers 


ILEX Tutorial College 

College House, Kempston Manor, kempiton, Bedford MM2 7AB, UK 
DX: 124782 Kempston 2 Mon to Fri; Sam - 5pm & Fri: 9am - 4p m 

Tel: +-M (0) 1234 841010 Fax: +44 (0) 1234 841373 

Email: ltjlawOilcx-tutorial.ac.uk Web: http://www.ilex-lulorl3l.ac.ut 
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f CENTRE FOR 

PSYCHOTHERAPEUTIC STUDIES 


MA’S BY DISTANCE LEARNING 

MA/DIPLOMA In PSYCHOANALYTIC STUDIOS 

Apbrallstlc course exploring a range of psychoanalytic theories and 
practices, addressing key debates and controversies, and examining 
I vtfiterrporary Issues of psychoanalysts and cultural theory including 
ijpfwt-atnjcturaSsm, feminism, film, literary and social theory. 

MA/DIPLOMA In PSYCHIATRY, PHILOSOPHY S SOOIETY 

A programme which clarifies the problems of the mentally III and 
Mr treatment, enabling practitioners and academics to become 
more adept at analysing and understanding this complex field 
tom a number of different perspectives. 

MA/OIPLOMA In DISABILITY 8TUDIE8 

takuwaltve course, equally concerned with the experience of 
disability and the Improvement of practice. A wide range of 
tfcdpilnes and methodologies are called upon to explore disability 
wiNn a social context. 

For further Information con tael Centre for Psychotherapeutic Studies, 
teCtaramont Crescent. Sheffield S102TA(Tel: 0114 222 2976: Fax: 
W14 276 0226; Email: h.g.davles@shef.ac.ulO. Extensive Information 
about the Centre Is available on the internet at 

http://www.shef.ac .uk/-psysc/ 

THB UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 


GLASGOW CALEDONIAN 
UNIVERSITY AND THB 
UNIVERSITY OF STIRLING 

MSc in Lifelong Learning (Web-based) 

A fan graduate Programme locmilng on ibe educaUonal atid 
torn Tristti by lifelong learning is now joUirty ottered by Glasgow' Caledo 
University and the University ol' Stirling 
key lujnirc! 

• distant* learning programim 
■ work-based learning Jttlvltiei 

• siudciu support provided tlimuglt ihe World Wide Web 

• exit award* at Ctrilfcaie, Diploma and Mum l*«l' t/ 41 / of 

For more Information visit our Website at http://uudckJdMC. ^ 

contact Roy Canning, Educational Policy + Developm^l. UH 
Stirling, Stirling, PK9 4LA Tfeb +44 (0) 1786 467949 

email: royxamUngig'idr.ac.ak 
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Social Research 

NSc 

FriCTimWPm'Tirne 

Enrol in this new degree. Study In Edinburgh. Enhance your 
mnrch skills. Core modules Include qualitative research 
mediadi: options in employment and health research, and 
rciurdilng Scotland. 

Write for Information to Maureen Cook, Department of 
tychdofy and Sociology. Napier University. 10 Col In ton Road, 
Edinburgh EH 10 5DT. Tef:0l3f 455 2522. 

Enuili m.cook@napletlc.uk 

NAPIER UNIVERSITY 

EDINBURGH 




Iwslugton Consultation Centre 


2 wptl Court.Tftiichold Street 
London 5WB 2TG 
1H0I7! 720 7JOI 
Fix 0171 710 7101 

lli ^.1 - _ fftull lODh/ HOft'S'-rtinpuimthHit 

eer Derelopnient Training hrrf- / ^cc-nuenul'Dnal^in 

lA-'KKOUA / CERTIFICATE PROGRAMMES IN SYSTEM 1C THERAPY 

' ’ l ®^ iei » C^wplei ind - ijMfmii. iittuiltf lud U\tf 

i ■ - VihdufJ by iLa UuiiTrsiiy Lut>u UKCP iw^niK>i qmliil^nuni 

I i Drnc *U IN SYSTEMrC WORKPLACE COUNSELLING & CONSULTATION 

prograiunif for ivorLf>tj<c Cuunulllbg eacpenifte. Unique opporiuniiln for 
•L- 1 *n ifl l ' lt fOU,>e Univenliy vjlidjimn for Sepieinbrr JmldpAird 
T I 1 'if wbtifUtuiJly reduc'd fm u am opening ■•O'er io |c<lu ihls nn\ ^oiuie 

, i |vcebodniR atvj iij hook your place on a forthcoming Informal Ion workshop* 

L quoting guard.) iiLvB or t1>Ii out web-iltc and comici iu by enull. 


<ommim i v m: \i.ni wd 

DIOVlil.OPMKNT'CO-OIGHNATOR 
I OK N.(;.0. IN M.l‘AL 


THE BRITAIN-NEPAL MEDICAL TRUST is an NGO that has 
been working with remote toraraunities in Easi Nepal for 30 yean, in 
tuberculosis control, essential drugs supply and community health and 
development. The annual budget is approximately £400.000. 

THE COMMUNITY HEALTH AND DEVELOPMENT CO¬ 
ORDINATOR 

is responsible for managing all aspects of the Ttust's Community Health 
and Envelopment Programme, Including policy and planning, budgeting, 
monitoring and evaluation, quality of field work and managing a staff of 
30. The annual programme budget Is approximately £100,000. The Co¬ 
ordinator will also be a niember of BNMT's senior management team and 
play an active role in reviewing and developing (he wort: of BNMT as a 
whole and be Ihe organisation's principal adviser on community 
development and participation. 

QUALIFICATIONS: Relevant qualification at degree level te g. in 
public health or community development). Good spoken and written 
English essential, Nepali language skills an advantage. 

EXPERIENCE: At least two years experience of managing 
community health and development work in a developing country, 
including use of participatory approaches. Communication skills and 
cultural sensitivity essential. 

The post is for 3 years starting in Januaty 1999, or earlier. 
Accommodation, living expenses and one home leave paid for. 

Starting salary of £ 11,300. 

Application form and job description available from BNMT, 

Id East Streel, Tonbridge, Kent TNQ 1HG. UK. 

Tel: (0)1711J60184 Fax: tOt 1732 363876 

E-mail: 106133.2134&compuservc com 

Closing dale for applications: 24th August I9Q8 
Interviews In week beginning 21st September l^S. 




Health Unlimited 


TEACH ENQUSH 


pi 

W' 


WORLDWIDE 


TEFL COURSES 


Trinity College Certificate (4-week full-lime) for those with 
no experience ol teaching English. Trinity College Diploma 
(distance-learning) for experienced teachers. 

Also, courses of English for foreign students. 


For more details, phone 
UK + + 44 171 734 3080, f,ix 207 1623, 
o-HKiil oxfiefr'ensyncLccMik 

OXFORD HOUSE COLLEGE, 
LONDON, 3, OXFOnD STREET W1R 1RF 


Health Unlimited, a registered charity, is an overseas aid agency working 
with victims of conflict to help them improve their health and well-being. 

Three positions In a primary health care project In remote Attapeu 
province, Laos, developing capacity In Ihe provincial health system 
and local communities. 

Project Manager Rej/xmsibiirfiN: manage project activities and 
staff, monitor and report on project progress and finances, liaise with 
government and other agencies. Requirements: two years’ overseas 
experience in a development context, people management and 
teamwork experience, communication and reporting skills. 

Salary range £ 10,700 - £ 13,100 

Health Trainer Responsibilities: establish a Iraining/resource 
centre, provide in-service training, support provincial trainers, help 
implements trnining needs assessment and curriculum development. 
Requirements: two years' experience as a trainer, preferably in 
training twiners, experience of training needs assessment and 
curriculum development and n health qualification. Salary range 
£tO.OOO-£ 12,000 

Community Health Trainer Responsibilities: develop a 
community health programme, enhance capacity within the provincial 
health system, promote a participatory approach. Requirements: two 
years' experience in community health, preferably training community 
health workers and traditional birth attendant*, a health qualification 
and experience of PR A. Salary range £10,000 - £12.000 

All positions require some experience of primary health core and good 
written and spoken English. All contracts are for 24 months and offer 
salary plus accommodation and living allowance. 

For further details and an application farm (please state which Job 
you wish to apply fori run tract Madeleine Hammond. Health 
Unlimited, Prince Consort House, 27-29Albert Embankment. London 
SEI7TS email: ael6i^tHal.pipex.coin * fax 1*14171582 5900 * 
Closing date for returned application forms 14 September 1998. 




Kensington Consultation Centre 
Professional Career Development Training 


IW^vil Court. Tteivdiold Sir tel 
Luadfjn SW8 1TG 
Tell 0171 710 7SOI 
P4&017I 720 7301 
email: 100137.1 tOfca conipuaer*<.coi!i 
hup:/ /fccc" Infer nulonjLnMii 


IN SYST0MIC MANAGEMENT 


liur Dciigncd fov Aettloptue rxiirlleiKe ill fiiji'rtf* lor njiiugeii m ihe 
*rl<l i-jccifitfc nlili public lervlrr*. •iiailuo -irul lolutuan itffiiow ViluUittl 
ftii '*t SunderlJud 


ft / Pi 

Mod'ihi uruxituf 

wo 

by [Le HnitersUy 

MSc / DIPLOMA IN SYSTEMIC CONFLICT MANAGEMENT STUDIES AND 
CONSULTATION 

A unique dew rounr ihu cJfcfi nvuiie training in lyjnrtnlc nicdlJtfoa. ftuirlJLiDuii *nd 
pubik psnlcipition coniulfUkuL l/Jihenlfy ^ 

idia au£r of iUhiund^Dy reduced Ira u an 
Par 


ihUc'iunldpfilwi caniulaikuL ITnhenlfy va&duJaii iqr IcpiBifter rnddnimJ Ue 
I'jQugc of itiuuqdaDr reduced Ira u an openLop cfler lor trai new course 
or a free brochure and to hook four place on a rarihcoming laforniubB worlahop, 
please uU qnodnggjul? or vlill our irab-llieand conurt infcy email. 


CLASSIFIED 

?AR HIRE 


access car mirp ii u tcl *44 (o) hm 600204 

Kcirncnoti f UbIV ^x, +44 (0) 1139 60G20:i 

r (aarnt J° Ltd (Dopt.X) 

^ 'mnm.nciKUnn, Berkshire RG30 2HS 


SPECIAL OFFERS!! 

available on selected models 

AIRPORT TERMINAL MEET & GREET SERVICE 
PLEASE WRITE PHONE OR FAX FOR DETAILS 

^ . FORD FIESTA 1.1 LX 
Only £199.00 for 2 weeks 

rn&ty of comprehenslvu Insu ranee 

rl fJ 0 ^wy/coJlBotlon hi Heathrow, Gatwlck or 
uentra * Umdon, unlimited mileage and VAT. 


HIRE U-K. mhoni::+44 (0 ) 110 944 2412 
iSn ° ALJ , wnuui.E.Y, nrAOiNO, RG5 3DD. r ax:+44 (0 ) 118 069 6295 

VuunVl^ r ’ F 4 AX F °8 A HHOCHIJRE TODAY FOR 1’ULL DETAILS 

• iMUHT AND YOU CONTllJun YOUD JQURNLY WITHOUT DLLAY5. 


4 ^RN,^ US,VE WEEKLY RATES 
WBOFlEsf^ 

' S5SB8CORT 
200 


£105 


SSmwMoIS 


ei 40 


FORD ROVER VAUXHALL. 
PEUGEOT 1.B ESTATE £185 


Q FORD M0NDE014WL0 LX 
PEUGEOT 405 t .0 G.R £195 

H ROVER B20SL1 £226 

OLmu nf aw. 





^ H{r « Service 

A Qreet 

L 

v 

St+iJiS?!? 0 048 

i483aeo +Av 


BIG APPLE CAR HIRE 
MANCHESTER AIRPORT 


NEW CARS FROM 

7iDay/24hr 
Service 
Ail prices 

hilly Inclusive ■ 


l i t: t 44 1625 ri 15 
l ;iv: t 44 Iri25 615 465 


£99 

weekly 









Call 


- 44(0) 990 168 238 
h 44(0) 990 168 104 

e-mail: thrifty@thrifty.co.uk 

.or. 

Receive your on-line quotation 

on www.thrifty.co.uk 

PLEASE QUOTE: GWY 


ffiifitr 


Nationwide 

\/i :/i 1 (->• n:,<! 

Ui'lf-nik'd M*11 ; 1 1 • 


Locations n\ 


HunttiTOV/ GctU'/n.k 
M;melu::,i h r O T: is<|ov/ 

Ldinltun|1i London City 
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FordKAtfiiAir 



273 


FordRftata'cv bum 

113 

224 

316 

420 

E<yd Escort cr aM*r • 

140 

280 

300 

632 

fNMMQrKtoOflr.rtTflsr 

mm 

364 

625 


Fad Mmcfeo Eatati d Mv 


392 

667 

706 

Foirt Gatov 7 * xe 

WEum 

610 


.1120 


19 

364 


iKiliiXSli 

8mrf EhgC. BMW 318/Mwc Q\80 . 

BSfl 

• 868 ' 


KaW 


• Al retea wa Ertanfng.ted induda (nitnnot and VAT 

• ShuiHu but or coflaoilon aerdco from al iwmlnala , 

1% M veUcVM. hena 24tvr UatfdMA «w«r • Ota way rewala &fritbit 1 

fyiwpaan travel av^i^bte. • Min/ olher q*\6qMm aval|Ua inducing eutamatte*. 

, . CENTRAL RESERVATIONS 

tilt ++44 1845 761414 Fax; ++44 1626 761413 



vO- 4.1* . v;: 
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Volvo WO 2.r> Auto - r.33U 

Audi A 1 ? TO 72 

VW SIlu , m / Soot ii ___[_smfj 

rr-. ‘ i ""7 : 

NEW - Rental -(.tasks at all LHR terminals 
why make your journey longer?! 

1 ii .• i .• • i■ *• 11 !• ;i •*'. I• • ■ r •; iV I:'■! »i ■ -i ■ *1 

Tel: 44 1908 631144 




Fax:44 1908 375898 ( 

E-mail: resorviitionKfiffocr-co.uk e 


To place your 

advertisement' 

1 ■ 

'Tel:' 

+44 p.161 008 3810 ■ 

• • or 
Fax: . 

+44 P 161 839 4436 


• 1 


NEVER HIRE A CAR UNTIL 
V9U HAVE OmCNSD 
KENDALL'S PRICES 

. 200 Fine Cara..VAru, EatatBs. 

7. tea ]6-Seatara for Hire. 

• : Airport Ctitieotlon. 
KENDALL CARS • 

34 AMardjot Rd.. (Mdford QU2 SAP 
Tel: +44 1483574434 
Fan:+44 148334781 
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Breeding 
like mice 


H AWAIIAN scientists have 
followed Dolly the cloned 
sheep with replica mice. And hi 
a world first, they cloned more 
mice from the first generation, 
writes Tim Radford. 

Their work means (hot re¬ 
searchers can use clones to 
study wlint happens in cancer, 
Alda, diabetes, multiple sclero¬ 
sis and ageing. It could also lend 
to surer ways of "copying” the 
best farm animals. 

The Hnvvailnn team is to col¬ 
laborate with PPL Therapeutics 
— tile company which uses 
genetically engineered sheep to 
make vital Human proteins at 
Roslln near Edinburgh. 

The research opens the way 
for much faster research experi¬ 
ments because mice breed 
quicker than sheep. 

"Mice have a short generation 
time, they are easy to work with, 
they nrc much cheaper to work 
with, you can keep them in very 
controlled conditions, they arc 
not seasonal breeders like sheep 
lire," said Harry Griffin of the 
Roslin Institute. 

Ryuzo Yanogimachi of the 
University of Hawaii find his col¬ 
leagues created 50 Identical 
mice. They took the DNA front 
the cell of a female ndult and 
injected it into an egg from 
which the DNA had been re¬ 
moved. They popped the artifi¬ 
cially fertilised egg into a 
surrogate mother and produced 
the first clone. They went on to 
make second and third genera¬ 
tions of cloned mice, some of 
which have been mated and have 
raised normal offspring. 



Three generations of cloned mice: nucleus donor (top), second and 
third generations, endorsing the RoBlin team's work 


Notes and Queries Joseph Harker 


F OR minimal environmental 
damtige, should I dry my 


hands using the roller towel, a 
paper towel, or the hot air drier? 

A COUPLE of quick shakes of the 
f\ hands, a rub on the seat of the 
(100 per cent cotton, of course) 
trousers not only saves on costs to 
(he environment, but also the time 
otherwise taken waiting in line for 
the aforementioned “facilities". — 
Bruce Collins, Kiel, Germany 


\M/MCH playing card is 
W w known as the curse of 
Scotland and why? 

~jTHE “Curse of Scotland" was the 
/ name given to the nine of dia¬ 
monds playing card but there is 

I little agreement over how It earned 
this nickname. Innumerable refer¬ 
ences suggest that it seems to have 
been known as such in Scotland for 
300 years and more, and the most 
frequently quoted story is that the 
I infamous victor of the Battle of Cul- 
' ioden, the Duke of Cumberland, 
wrote an order in the field on the 
back of a playing card which was 

( the nine of diamonds, that no quar¬ 
ter was to be given to the Jacobite 
soldiers. It helps the credibility of 
this story that Cumberland Is said , 
to have been an inveterate gambler 
and generally carried a pack of 
cards in his pocket. Another (and 
earlier) story is that nine lozenges 
in the heraldry of John Dalrympfe. 
first earl of Stair, bore a resem¬ 
blance to the nine of diamonds. Dal- 
ryraple was implicated in the 


Massacre of Glencoe in lfc»92 earn¬ 
ing him almost universal detesta¬ 
tion. These and many other 
citations were gathered by the great 
lexicographer and editor of the Ox¬ 
ford English Dictionary, Sir James 
Murray (1837-1915). — Hugh 
Cheape, National Museums of 
Scotland, Edinburgh 


I4IHV is there no standard 
m w global design for pylons? 

IF WE cannot even decide on a 
/ common design for a simple elec¬ 
tric plug, even within the European 
Union, then what chance do we 
have with whopping great pylons? 
— David Craston-Melling, Wdrenlos, 
Switzerland 


\AJHO was the first authenti- 
v w cated named individual in 
history? 

A SIDE from early Biblical 
/i figures, who are historically un- 
verifiabie, the first named individual 
was Mes-nnnl-pad-da, King of Ur in 
Southern Iraq. This name was 
found on a clay tablet dating to 
around 3100BC, and his existence is 
historically corroborated by later 
“king lists” of the third millennium 
BC. — Tom Cosson, Norwich 

/ f/STORY Is the written story of 
It mankind, as opposed to prehis¬ 
tory which relies on archaeological 
evidence. According to J M Roberts 
in his History Of The World, the 
"Epic of Gi(gamesh” is the oldest 


story, dating about 2000 DC. He 
ruled in Guruk. part of the Sumer¬ 
ian civilization of Lower Meso¬ 
potamia, and was a real person. At 
one point Gilgamesh builds an ark 
to save himself and his family from a 
great flood which obliterates the 
rest of mankind. — Neil Marlin, 
History Today magazine, London 


Any answers? 

I A JHY did the Big Bang create 
v v a universe of particles with 
exact masses, spins and electri¬ 
cal charges? The result of an ex¬ 
plosion in our corner of space is 
certainly not a neat pile of mag¬ 
netised Lego blocks! — Marian 
Simpson, Berkeley, California 

IN ENGLAND, Lamb and 
/ Bacon are common surnames, 
but few people arc called Beef. 

In France, Le Boeuf seems to be 
fairly common but not L'Agneau 
or Le Bacon. Why? —■ Brian 
McClintock, Didsbury, Manchester 

r\ O FISH ynwn? — R Gunzburg, 
Ls Belgium 

IS MY hand in any danger when 
/1 interrupt the operation of my 
microwave and reach InBide? — 
Robert Baker, Sapporo, Japan 


Answers should be e-malled to 
weekiy@guardian.co.uk, faxed to 
0171/+44171-242-0986, or posted 
to The Guardian Weekly, 75 Farring- 
don Road, London EC1M 3 HQ. 

The Notes & Queries website Is at 
http://nq.guardlan.co. uk/ 
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Jarvis Cockcn charisma 

Nerd charm 
offensive 

POP 

Caroline Sullivan _ 

££MS THIS the way they say the 

I future's meant to feel?” asked 
Jarvis Cocker as his hands, seem¬ 
ingly independent nf live rest of his 
body, fluttered around his face. 

Fur 20,0IX* people standing in a 
London field the question — the 
first line nf Sorted For iis And 
Whizz — was not rhetorical. "Yes!" 
Ihey screamed, and the irecs encir¬ 
cling Finsbury Park quivered. It 
| was proof Hint, despite disappoint¬ 
ing sates of the This Is Hardcore 
I a\bum. Pulp are still one of Britain’s 
I important bands. 

And despite the imminent death 
l oi the music industry as predicted 
I by New Musical Express, Urey sold 
I out this show, their largest UK 
I headliner to date. It didn’t hurt to 
| have a strong supporting cast that 
included Bernard Butler. Bentley 
Rhythm Ace and Catatonia. But 
most of the crowd were there for 
Pulp, who spent their first 10 years 
playing joints n thirtieth of this size. 

The past five years have brought 
stiudom, two chart-topping albums 
and, the ultimate accolade, a Jarvis 
I impersonator on Stars In Their 
Eyes. This gig was both a celebra¬ 
tion of those five years and a stock¬ 
taking, particularly for Cocker, 
who's keen to pursue a full-time 
career as a film director. Pop can ill- 
afford to lose a star of such boun¬ 
teously nerrfy charisma. 

He was in full Jarvisy effect, from 
snug Polyester shirt with its coyly 
undone top button to twitching, 
birdlike fingers nnd eyes that 
widened in shock as if he couldn’t 
j believe he'd just sung: "Now 1 don't 
I care who you’re screwing, as long 
I as you save a piece for me." Jarvis 
was so Jarvis, it was as if he’d honed 
his mannerisms by watching the 
Stars In Their Eyes guy. As he 
J Hopped around to (he downbeat 
opener. The Fear, one wondered if 
j he ever tires of being himself. 

[ The probable answer is no, or at 
least not last Saturday as he took In 
the size of the audience and asked 
in that laconic Sheffield accent, 
I 'TVheit didyorf all come from?*’ He 
I may be as famous as he’d ever 
hoped, but he still sang about alien¬ 
ation like he meant it. the skinny 
school weirdo in him dominating 
the 34-year-old man. 

The rest of Pulp, accustomed to 
second-banana status, adeptly got 
on with recreating the discontent of 
This Is Hardcore and the coming-of- 
age wry ness of the masterful Differ¬ 
ent Class LP. If Cocker has become 
n cliche, he’s a ferociously good one. 


Classic performance 
in the lap of luxury 


• +v. 

x 


OPERA 

Edward Greenfield _ 

IT WAS 25 years ago that Dame 
I Kiri Te Kanawa began her 
/ Glyndebourne career, singing the 
Countess In Mozart’s Figaro; this 
lime it wus the other Countess, the 
central figure in Strauss's Inst opera, 
Cnpriccio, presented once more in 
John Cox's classic production. i 

it says much for the artistry of 
Dame Kiri, not to mention (ilynde- 
bmirne tradition, that this was n per¬ 
formance witicli evoked SLniussian 
magic Ihnuigh superb teamwork. 
Andrew Duvis drew incandescent 
sounds from the London Philhar¬ 
monic Orchestra, prompting Dame 
Kiri not only to sing gloriously but 
to give n portrayal that, in its 
moving vu Inembi lily, shed new light 
on the central figure. With her 
sensuous acting she brought out 
many new facets of this complex 
character, a heroine called on to 
choose between words and music, 
as iiei'simified in her two lovers, 
Olivier and Flamand. 

It was Cox’s inspiration 25 years 
iigo to re-use Dennis Lennon’s set of 
the previous 181 h century produc¬ 
tion ami update it to the LU2Us. In an 
age of gimmicks, the device works 
its magic, setting the contrasted 
characters in perspective against an 
already distanced atmosphere of 
aristocratic luxury. 

The team of soloists is shrewdly 
chosen. Gerald Finley as Olivier and 
Richard Croft as Flamand are well- 
matched as the two rivals. The Los 
Angcles-bnsed baritone Rodney 
Clilfry. as (.Etc Count, also sings with 
fine Moznrtian point, while the 
Wagnerian tones of the German 
baritone Victor von Halein, ns La 
Roche, provide aptly stentorian 
contrast 

And the element of send-up in the 
subtle libretto is very well caught, 
with Kathryn Harries as the actress 
C lairon, and Jennifer Rhys-Davies 
nnd Bonavenlura Bottonc even 


more over-the-top as the pair of 
Italian singers. 

The magic of Glyndebourne is 
never more powerful lhan when, as 
here, you have a country-house 
opera set in a country-house. 

Tim Ashley adds from the Buxton 
festival: It is easy to understand, as 
you listen to La Flute Sempllce, 
how the AniRdeus myth — the idea 
of Mozart as the musical vessel of 
some unearthly power — came into 
being. The piece seems almost 
unreal. It was his first full-length 
opera; he wrote it when he was 12. 
Some of Its stylistic elements are, it 
has to be said, derivative; there is 
more than a whiff of Handel What 
really unnerves, however, is the 
opera’s almost freakish wisdom. 
Mozart, at 12, was already capable 
of portraying a complex emotional, 
social and moral world not that so 
far removed from The Marriage Of 
Figaro or Cosi Fan Tulte, 

La Finta Sempliue uncannily pre¬ 
empts bis later works, both in its 
vision of the ambivalent depen¬ 
dence between aristocrats and ser¬ 
vants nnd in its portrayal of a 
manipulative emotional game that 
goes hideously wrong. The miso- 
gynislic Cassandra refuses to allow 
his sister, Giacinla, to marry the 
flamboyant army officer, Fracasso. 
Egged on by their two servants, the 
lovers persuade Fracasso’s glam¬ 
orous, intelligent sister Rosina to 
impersonate a ditsy airhead in the 
hope that her seductive powers 
might break Cassandro's resolve. 

Unfortunately, Rosina manages to 
arouse the passions of Cassandro's 
genuinely thick, but lovable 
brother, Polidoro, as well. Halfway 
through you realise with an awful 
shock that the dense emotional tan¬ 
gle is unresolvable without pain. 
The ending is nasty: Rosina, hith¬ 
erto sympathetic, is suddenly re¬ 
vealed as a woman acting with cruel 
calculation; Polidoro, rejected by 
everyone else, winds up alone. 

The Buxton festival has done the 
piece proud. Aidan Lang's produc- 



The God sex guide 
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I 1 — f noted for comedy. Its 
s long been (as they 
'In EastEnders) 
ke me chuckle!” Now 
e up with a real corker. 
wkel (ITV) Is a funky 
lot presented by Anna 
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tion hauls it forward in time to the 
turn of the century, eliding Mozart 
with Wilde. The set is an Edwardian 
topiary garden where enormous 
sculptured hands appear to control 
the characters and trees real' up¬ 
wards with phallic suggestiveness. 
Cassandra is an affluent ne'er-do- 
well, who is doubtless capable of the 
occasional bit of Bunburying. 
Rosina’s ermine wraps mark her out 
as a femme du monde, and Janis 
Kelly triumphs in the part, spinning 
out the taxing vocai lines with sump- 


k$ IT slips back and forth in 
■ time, freezing an image or a 
■moment of silence, drawing 
adlence into the elliptical 
^ °f its free-associative 
™on on love and dentil, 


tuous assurance: it is an outstaui'- 
performance in a show wlim 
one, musically, puts a foot woe.’ ^ 

I doubt whether there h*’ : ; 

been a belter Cassaudro c ^jr—-*vn uu iove and dentil, 
Jonathan Best, though the realL'p^hi Kitano’s Hana-Bi seems to 
of the evening is Paul Nilonist 1 rw^and-rtiisenhe-eiirsr'ritr 
doro. Irritatingly nerdy *■> k; F seldom happens in Hie 
with, he gradually engages y -FJ* 1 * is an understatement, and 
sympathy until, in the final extent of Kitano's 

lie proves simply heartbreaking-p^menL Hana-Bi, winner of the 
is vocally flawless, emerging®* 1 
of the finest Mozart tenors to - 
pc-nr in Britain for some time. 


Terfel f s triumph of diabolic intensity 


\ THE PROMS 

Andrew Clements _ 

Jk BIG choral work tradition¬ 
al ally kicks off the Proms. But 
Berlioz's The Damnation of 
Faust was a particularly canny 
choice, straddling no less than 
three of the season’s main 
themes. One of them is the 
supernatural and music’s pow¬ 
ers to evoke it; another is choral 
music itself, with a whole day 
devoted to choirs and choruses 
of all complexions. And n third is 
opera and music theatre, which 
has been a burgeoning part of 
Proms programming in recent 
years. 

Berlioz's “dramatic legend” 
cuts across both those genres. It 
doesn’t sit totally hnppily on the 
stage, while in the concert hall 
some of its more theatrical 
episodes seem to cry out for 
visual expansion. 

This account was played per¬ 
fectly straight, though the way in 
which tiie baritone Bryn Terfel 
sprang into life every time 
Berlioz’s score signalled 


Mephistopheles’ arrival, did pro¬ 
vide its own tiny/Wsso/i. Terfel 
was also the main generator of 
the evening's diabolic intensity. 
The part is mnde for him, with 
its moments of sweet, insinuat¬ 
ing charm alternating with terri¬ 
fying, implacable power. He 
delivers it all with the authority 
and die timing of a master crafts¬ 
man, and is willing to live dan¬ 
gerously at times, fining down 
his sound to the merest 
pinnissima even in such a huge, 
threatening space as London's 
Albert Hall. 

But Andrew Davis’s attempts 
to create the same sense of dan¬ 
ger with tiie baton were less suc¬ 
cessful; Berlioz needs to be 
balanced on a knife-edge, and 
sometimes Davis seemed to 
over-prettify the nuisic, which is 
too raw-boned, too densely 
packed with unspoken emotions 
for thnt land of refinement, and 
the playing of the BBC 
Symphony Orchestra was never 
quite assertive enough to give it 
the full sense of the surreal this 
extraordinary musical hybrid 
needs. 


Yet there was full-blooded 
singing from the chorus and 
from the other three soloists. 
David Rendall stepped into the 
part of Faust at short notice 
when the original tenor fell ill, 
and sustained die part elegantly; 
Donald Maxwell filled the cameo 
of Brander and his song with 
robust earthiness, and Ann 
Murray as Marguerite made the 
most of the score’s tenderest 
music. For all Terfel’s wizardry, 
her account of “D'amour I'ar- 
dente Damme" was tiie evening’s 
heartstopping moment 

Zoroastre is notonfy the first 
Rameau opera to be heard at the 
Proms in its entirety, but also 
the British premiere of the 
complete score, the 1740 
tragddie lyrique that William . 
Christie and LeB Arts Florissants 
presented so lovingly last week. 

It’s a heavily larded table of 
Masonic symbolism (the libret¬ 
tist Louis de Cahusac was a 
member of die French Grand 
Lodge, and the composer was 
almost certainfy a mason, too), 
in wltich the forces of good and 
evil battle for control over the 


Middle Eastern kingdom of 
Bactria. Zoroastre himself 
epitome of all that is right in 
masonic world: he has to sun- 
a series of challenges before 
emerging triumphant ngHinsi 
villainous Abramane. , .. 
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cently. They say He’s old hat, out 
of touch and well post his sell-by 
date. Has The Big Man gone to 
meet his maker?” I remembered 
rather wistfully Michael 
Parldnson's Finest Minute. He 
had started reading some ill-writ¬ 
ten tosh but suddenly stopped 
with: “I’m not going to say this]” 
If The Big Man hasn't gone to 
meet Ids maker, He will chalk 
that up to Parkinson for virtue. 

A vicar, who used to be in ad¬ 
vertising and I can’t say I’m 
amazed, discussed whether God 
was dead as a dodo, dead funky 
or dead to the world. The camera 
seemed to be haring hysterics. 

Holy Smokel has a celebrity 
spot for lesser-known celebri¬ 
ties. “Every week we persuade a 
celebrity to spill their spiritual 
beans in our confession box. You 
may think Melinda Messenger is 
just a page three bimbo whose 
cups runneth over, but she’s got 
a lot more to get off her chest 
than that.’’ Melinda said she was 
a Buddhist. Fame and fortune 
did not matter to her. The cam¬ 
era was now making pelvic 


thrusts. You wonder what sort of 
smoke the show was on, 

X rather liked the Muslim hip- 
hop group, who refused to plqy 
anywhere there was alcohol. So, 
bless ’em, they seemed to be 
performing in a lift and an 
underground car park. And I 
can’t wait to meet Wendy, who 
saw the face of Jesus in a night¬ 
club mirror telling her to set up 
a TV channel. Which she did. 

Holy Smoke! is timed to catch 
young drunks who, as the series 
producer explains, have been 
down the pub wrestling with 
questions like “What’s It all 
about?” 

Duck Patrol (ITV) Is a com¬ 
edy as relaxed as the elastic in 
an old pair of bloomers. 

It is set in the deep green and 
bright blue upper reaches of the 
Thames, where progress has 
never penetrated and the police 
launch chugs along at a couple 
of chuckles an hour. 

Here be sirens, moonlighting 
as landladies with a nice hotpot 
in a slow oven for a hungry man. 
It won’t set the Thames on fire. 
Indeed, it couid lower your 
blood pressure. 

Little White Lies (BBC1) was 
awash with drowned cats — one 


down the loo; one In a water butt 
— so the producer moved 
quickly to reassure us that they 
were all right really. He didn't 
say how Peter Bowles (who was 
whacked with a rock) or Cherle 
Lunghl (who jumped off the 
roof) were feeling. 

In this sort of psychological 
thriller the heroine, always 
young, always pretty, sometimes 
blind, is beset by terrors, 
threats, dreams and doubts. 

Tara FitzGerald, suddenly wid¬ 
owed, was a more spirited hero¬ 
ine than most. She showed a 
vivid Interest in where her 
money had gone. And, for that 
matter, in her handyman. 

The metronome of suspicion 
tick-locked this way and that. I 
enjoyed Peter Bowles’s diatribe 
about hls wife. He said, bitterly: 
“Julia’s whole life is a lie. She has 
this pathological craving for atten¬ 
tion. A bottomless pit of need to 
be the centre of attention. 
Everybody talking about her... 
watching her... wondering what 
she’s going to say or do next.” 

Yes, but aren’t we describing 
an actor here? 

In fact, Julia leaped to her 
death, crying: "An? you watch¬ 
ing?” Well, were you? 



Lady of the lake ... Kayoko Kishimoto In Hana-BI 


with gun. knife and fist are made to 
seem like deformed attempts at 
communication. 

Tragedy shrouds him. His five- 
yearold daughter is dead; his wife Is 
terminally ill. He stares into the 
abyss and, like an anti-hero from an 
American film noir of the forties, 
doggedly clinging to an old-fash- 
toned code of honour, glimpses the 
possibility of redemption. With the 
proceeds of an elaborately prepared 
solo bank robbery, he plans a 
second honeymoon for his wife 
;(Kayoko Kishimoto), who longs to 
revisit the mountains. And to the 
crippled Horibe (Ren Osugl), fur¬ 
ther disabled by the departure of 
his own wife and child, Nlshi pre¬ 
sents a set of artists' materials^ 

The paints and brushes don’t 
solve 1 Horlbe’s problems, but they 
do give him a new way' of connect¬ 
ing with the world. His paintings ap¬ 
pear throughout the film, used as a 
kind of frieze, suggesting the possi¬ 
bility of transcendence. 

1 In its moving pictures, too, this is 
an extraordinarily beautiful film, al¬ 
though never 'emptily or distract- 
ingly 8o.i Hideo 1 Yamamoto 1 , the 
cinematographer, ' borrows'' the 


hard, high lighting of a certain 
genie of contemporary art photo¬ 
graphy and finds a more powerful 
use for its emotionally uninflected 
surface. 

Many individual frames and se¬ 
quences engrave themselves on the 
memory. A pair of elastic-sided 
plimsolls on a tiled floor. A wooden 
puzzle, half-completed. The neon of 
a bayslde city at night. 


O F COURSE, it may be just 
the exotic flavour of Kitano's 
cultural '' references that 
persuades us of the integrity of this 
contrapuntal essay in lyricism and 
brutality. But the violence of Hana- 
Bi has a dramatic justification, and 
'tiie stoj-y and its moral framework 1 
could not exist without it. 

! Between the silent and' the brutal, 
the oblique and the elegant, how¬ 
ever, there is also tenderness and 
Icomedy. Opening the parcel from 
Nlshi, Horibe finds, alongside the 
paints and brushes, an artist's beret.' 
When Nishi and his wife pose for 
jtheir automatic camera, someone' 
walks across the shot. 1 And few one-, 
malic silences can. have'been more 
movingly eloquent than that shared 


by the couple as they sit together on 
Lhe shore, she fishing, his eyes rest¬ 
less, their lives winding down. 

Not the least of the attractions of 
The Daytrippers, a US indie film 
.written and directed by first-timer 
Greg Mottola, is Its inclusion of 
.something described by one of the 
characters as “the world's shortest 
car chase”, a miniature masterpiece 
of automotive Ineptitude. But then 
this is a funny, charming and 
thoroughly intelligent 1 movie, ln 
which a Long Island family rallies 
round its elder 1 daughter, Eliza 
(Hope Davis), after she has discov¬ 
ered a compromising note among 
the belongings ‘of her husband,- 
Louis (Stanley Tucci), and heads for 
hls Manhattan office one winter’s 
day to find out the truth. " 

■ Davis is the bemused ' centre 
around which the film spins. Parker 
Posey plays Jo, her funky little sis¬ 
ter; Uev Schreiber Is Joe’s smug 
boyfriend, Ann6 Meara is her ditsy 
mother and Pat McNamara her 
grumpy dad. Various Downtown 
grotesques are cleverly sketched, 
and the two sisters walk off Into the 
sunset on the back of the best last 
line In ages. 1 ‘ 
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Around the 
world 
in 80 plays 

British and Irish plays are 
taking the world by storm, 
writes Lyn Gardner 

P AM GEMS and Caryl Churchill 
are big in Japan, Philip Ridley’s 
plays are a success in Finland, and 
Edward Bond is considered by the 
French to be the most important 
playwright in the English language. 

Ben Elton’s Popcorn may not 
have gone down too well in Greece, 
but it was a big hit in Paris and has 
been sold to 20 other countries. 
Then there’s Mnrtln McDonagh. 
Unheard of three years ago, his 
Beauty Queen Of Leenane has been 
translated into 22 languages and 
sold to 28 countries. He is ns cele¬ 
brated iti Latvia and Estonia as he is 
on Broadway. 

"Agents cun hardly keep up with 
the demand. There’s been a tremen¬ 
dous response to the boom i n 
younger writers from Britain and 
Ireland,” says the Royal Court’s lit¬ 
erary manager, Graham Whybrow. 

Theatres such as the Royal 
Lourt. which spet new tafenl, don’t 
derive any benefit from the sale nf 
foreign rights to plays they stage. 
Hut. as Whybrow paints out. they 
are more titan happy to help pro¬ 
mote playwrights’ wares in any way 
they can, because the publishing of 
text and productions of the plays 
abroad is increasingly a major 
source of income for young writers. 

There are clearly differences of 
national taste. Gregory Mott on, 
whose uncompromising, expres- 
sionistic plnys are mostly seen in 
studio spaces In Britain, is revered 
as a major writer and given main 
house productions In France. Con¬ 
versely, until Skylight — which lias 
become a worldwide hit-i—^Davtd 
“hare’s plhysTtLTdn't Have huge appeal 
in the rest of Europe. Somehow you 
can't imagine tiie Catholic Spanish 
getting to grips with Racing Demon, 
his essay on ihe malaise of tiie 
Church of England. 

The lack of a al rang, well-devel¬ 
oped play-wilting culture in many 
other countries accounts in part for 
the British and Irish success. But 
often it Is not just tiie English 
language play in general but a 
playwright or play in particular that 
strikes a chord. Ayub Khan-Din's 
East Is East, a comedy about a 
mixed race Anglo-Paki&tani family, 
has gone down well in Germany, 
which has a large Turkish popula¬ 
tion and where people understand 
.the resulting cultural collisions. 

The translation of aiiy play Is a 
ileap in the dark. Most playwrights 
and their agents are reliant on 
strongly worded copfractB that 
forbid substantive changes, and the 
expertise and goodwill of agents 
and licensees. But changes that 
happen in translation are nothing 
compared with the changes that can 
icreep into a production of a play. 

In some cases, the changes only 
benefit the play: a Dutch production 
of HaTe's 1 Skylight recently trans¬ 
posed the play to an Amsterdam 
suburb with great Success. But Ben- 
Elton had hls breath taken aWay by 
a German production of Gnsping 
which had an entirety different end-- 
log to the one he had written: 1 

For the majority of writers, tiie 
feet that the work might be tampered' 
with Is a risk worth taking. After all, 
'ignorance is'bllss when those royalty 
cheques keep rolling in.’ • 1 ■ 
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We Ve been to this marvellous party 


It's all in the mind 


Lynn Barber 

Everybody Wes So Young: A Lost 
Generation Love Story 
by Amanda Vaill 
Little, Brown 408pp £22.50 


G ERALD nnd Sara Murphy 
belong to the fluffiest of 
categories — famous for 
being friends of the famous — so 
you might well wonder if they de¬ 
serve such a substantia! biography. 
In this case, the answer is yes, but , 
you hope that publishers won't 
make a habit of it. Gerald hail some 
small success as a painter and ballet 
designer in the twenties, but the 
Murphys' main claim to fame is that 
they were Lhe models for Dick and 
Nicole Diver in Tender Is The Night. 

When Scott Fitzgerald first met 
them in 1924, they seemed the 
perfect couple — rich, cultured 
Americans summering on the Riv¬ 
iera wit!) their small children, host¬ 
ing memorable parties at their Villa 
America above Antibes. Fitzgerald 
was not the only one to succumb to 
their charm 1 . Picasso painted Sara as 
"The Woman in White”: Hemingway 
portrayed her as Helen in The 
Snows Of Kilimanjaro; Dorothy 
Parker loved her enough to follow 
her into exile on a Swiss alp. One of 
their friends, the poet Archie 
Mudfish, wrote that: “There was a 
shine to life wherever they were: not 
n decorative added value but a kind 
of revelation of inherent loveliness.” 

Out later, Fitzgerald talked about 
the Murphys’ "performances" — he 
came to see. as Rosemary sees in 
Tender, that there was a dark secret 
at the heart of their marriage. 
Everyone agreed that Sara was | 
lovely, warm and intelligent as well 
&a beautiful But Gerald? He was 
certainly witty and amusing and in 
the twenties looked promising as a 
painter, but Fitzgerald and Heming- 
~wny both^wondered — was he a 
fruit? He dressed t&b well; tie spoke 
too ornately, he was rather over 
keen on fancy dress. Hemingway 
said that he fell around Gerald as 
someone who hates cats feels 
around cats. 

It was an improbable marriage in 
so many ways — he almost penni¬ 
less, Boston Irish Catholic, she one 
of the famous Wiborg sisters, 
daughters of an Ohio millionaire. 


She was 32 when they married in 
1916, practically an old maid, and 
five years older than Gerald. But 
they had been friends 9ince lie was 
a schoolboy, and gradually, through 
correspondence, their friendship 
deepened into love. Gerald always 
knew that he hnd what he called a 
"defect" — he felt awkward in all- 
male company; he was wary of 
friendship because he felt like an 
impostor. He half-confided his 
problem to Sara; she was sympa¬ 
thetic; it may have helped that each 
hnd a lesbian sister. 

At all events, Gerald was pro¬ 
foundly relieved when he found in 
Sam Wiborg not only an aesthetic 
soulmate but a woman lie could 
physically respond to. He told her in 
one letter: "You have kept alive the 
man in me." His confidence was fur¬ 
ther boosted by (he births of their 
three children — he adored being a 
father. But years later, he confided 
to a friend: "My life has been a 
process of concealment of the per¬ 
sonal realities.” 

Sustained by the Wiborg mil¬ 
lions, they studied art in Paris and 
painted sets for the Ballets Russes 
and got to know Picasso and L£ger. 
Gerald exhibited with the Salon des 
Independents and his imintings 
{vaguely futurist, of machinery) 
were well reviewed. And then, in 
1923, Cole Porter invited them 
down to Antibes out of season, and 
they transformed an old farmhouse 
into the Villa America and invited all 
their Mends to stay. Until (he Mur¬ 
phys’ arrival, the Riviera was known 
mainly as a winter resort for elderly 
English invalids, but they made it 
young, chic and fashionable. 

In fact, the Riviera idyll lasted only 
a few summers. Lt began to crack 
under the strain of Scott's drunken¬ 
ness, Zelda’s madness. Hemingway’s 
jealousy, but then Lt was wrecked de¬ 
finitively in 1929 when the Murphys' 
younger son Patrick was diagnosed 
with tuberculosis, and the whole 
family had to move to Switzerland. 
(Dorothy Parker proved a surpris¬ 
ing brick in joining their exile on the 
“Goddamn alp”.) They moved back 
to America, where Gerald had in¬ 
herited his father's leather goods 
business, or what he called “that 
monument to the inessential", the 
Marr Cross company. 

Sara meanwhile lived with Patrick 



Sara and Gerald Murphy, famous for being friends of the famous 


In a TB village in the Adlrondacks. 
But while Patrick was slowly dying 
of tuberculosis, lightning struck 
twice — their elder son Baoth con¬ 
tracted what seemed to be an ear in¬ 
fection but which turned out io be 
meningitis, and died within a week. 
Patrick lingered on for another two 
years, dying soon after his sixteenth 
birthday. 

The Murphys wrote to the Hem- 
ingways: "We try to be like what you 
want us to be", but inevitably, the 
magic was gone. Hemingway deliv¬ 
ered his verdict in A Moveable 
Feast "They were bad luck to peo- 


Demotic utterances make way for fairytales 


Alan Taylor 

Near Neighbours 
by Gordon Legge 
Cape 218pp £9.99 pbk 

Pandora Is Box 
by Alice Thompson 
Little, Brown 160pp £12.99 

ONl'EMPORARY Scottish fle- 
O lion has two dominant strands. 
First and most forceful is that 
practised by graduates of the Kel- 
nian Academy in Demotic Utter¬ 
ance. Here we find urban Scotland 
at its most guttural, where the living 
certainly ain't easy and the mise-en- 
scbies are depressingly realised. 
This is the terrain of Trainspotting 
and How Late It Was, How Late; 
bleak schemes, used needles, state 
dependency, a recipe for nihfiism. 
Gordon Legge, who spent the best 
part of a decade on the dole, knows 
It better than most. { 

Second, there is what might be I 
called, with due deference to Dame I 


Muriel Spark, the Marcia Blaine 
School for Magical Caledonians, 
where the students — Candia 
Me William, Angela Carter (her 
father was Scottish), A L Kennedy 
anil, now, Alice Thompson — seem 
to work in parallel universes, leap¬ 
ing trapeze-like from humdrum 
domesticity into myth, ballad, fairy¬ 
tale, Bildiingsroman, road movie, 
epic, the highest flights of sublime 
fantasy. 

i Different as they undeniably are, 
built Legge and Thompson demon¬ 
strate a cheering contempt for trarii- 
tiuu. Legge locates most of his siiort 
stories in and around the West Loth¬ 
ian town of Grangemouth, midway 
| between Edinburgh and Glasgow, a 
perfect symbol for limbo. 

Asked what lie does all day, the 
narrator of “Life on a Scottish Coun¬ 
cil Estate” replies: “I stay in as much 
as 1 can, play records. Sometimes 1 
go over to the library.” And he is 
one of the more dynamic ones. In 
this incestuous backwater, no one 
has much money and everyone has 


little prospect of escape. Conversa¬ 
tion revolves around pop music, 
gigs, girlfriends, football. 

There is an airlessness to these 
stories that is reminiscent of Beck¬ 
ett. Legge is gentler and wittier than 
irvine Welsh, his humour grey 
rather than black: there is no sense 
of his characters railing against 
their lot. They do not have the imag¬ 
ination to be resentful. A day trip to 
Glasgow, 20 miles away, is an expe¬ 
dition. Sex is absent and drugs are 
not top priority. This is life lived 
episodically, ns if in retirement, if 
there was any work to retire from. 

Pandora's Box is Alice Thomp¬ 
son's second novel, following Jus¬ 
tine which won the Jame& Tait 
Black prize. 

One night in the middle of a 
storm, Dr Noah Close opens his 
door and finds a young woman on 
fire standing before him. She has no 
name and no history and she can't 
speak — "Even her body language 
was silent”. Noah, who is "in love 
with the empirical world", soon dis- 


Patar St rawson _ 

TheRouHedge Encyclopaedia 
of Philosophy 
edited by Edward Craig 
Roulledge 10 vote £ 1,695 




pie but they were worse luck to 
themselves and they lived to have 
all their bad tuck finally; and to the 
very worst end that all bad luck 
could go.” Gerald died of cancer in 
1954; Sara lu 1973.- - - 

Such is Amanda Vaill’s skill — 
and it is almost incredible that this 
is her first book — that she makes 
what might have been a mere 
literary footnote into an enthralling 
and deeply moving narrative. 

tf you would like to order this book 
at the special price of £20 contact 
CultureShop (see ad on page 29) 


covers that his gift from the gods, 
Pandora, shortly to be his wife, is a 
mixed blessing. For a man used to 
the verities of science, for whom the 
human body was his faith, he must 
now come to terms with the fact 
there is “no room for the real". How¬ 
ever, what starts out as an exploita¬ 
tion of a myth soon metamorphoses 
into a thriller when Pandora is 
brutally murdered. Noah employs a 
detective called Venus Budge who 
has one clue to go on — Pandora 
has been receiving letters with the 
enigmatic message “do not be afraid 
of what you want". 

Thompson’s aim is ambitious and 
expertly executed. She wants “to 
get to the bottom of wonder”. Hers 
Is a world in which nothing is what 
it seems. In which genders collide, 
landscapes melt into fantasylands, 
and cliches transcend their banality. 
No wonder Noah feels as if he is 
sinking. 

But in the search for the solution 
to “life's sweet mystery”, Thompson 
has sculpted a novella of disturbing 
elegance and profound grace, a 
beautifully articulate and optimistic 
expression of our confusion. 


Nicholas Lezard 

Writing to the Moment: Selected 
Critical Essays 1980-1996 
by Torn Paulin i 

Faber 336pp £9.99 pbk 


I REMEMBER, when studying t 
/ ature at university, being madi 
think dial politics and literature 1 . 
longed in separate spheres; that: 
former was a kind of dead tis-. 
which would turn the latter £. 
grenous. This didn’t seem unr t 
sonable at the time (the k 
1980s): "politics", when it surfa 
in discussions of literature, (t 
meant either n completely deranj 
leftism tlial made nonsense of; 
subjects it dealt with, or a kind 
worthy, grinding insistence on pi 
ciple that flattened out nnibifJ 
and ignored internal conflicts 
In short, I wish 1 had read! 

Paulin’s sniff then, for here isacr 

who is both sensitive to nuance ■ V1 K Km * ■ m 
poetry, and yet steeped enough K ww 

politics to show that writers—e ; m 

those not thought of as politk. \ 
concerned (eg. Gerard MankyP I Sylvia BrOWtlriflg 
kins) — do not exist in a van: rp| fl k r af P o a nrn , iri 
And neither does o bM«pe W8Drates a 9 r0| Jp Ot 

guarantee that what a critic sap ■ authors who are breaking 

be worth hearing: Mar down the Cultural barriflret 
David Hare, writing on Rayn , UUIlurai Darners 

Williams: “the critical spirit I*• 

and well in his buoyantly intelU I mostly white elemental’; 
prose — it's in exasperated oxl I school I went to in California 
with the claggy drearinefc * along with my friends tin 
Williams's writing." i : (I - nese American sisters, genera!!; 

Some may be shocked at ■ 1 *^ ic d a peaceful place — until thi 
of reverence Paulin “•’) day ® turious boy called one o 

Williams, but this comes up ina ■ •■jn a "nigger". Children are oftei 


HIS Is a unique achieve¬ 
ment and a great one. The 
planning, organisation and 
execution of the project are mas¬ 
terly. Edward Craig, as general 
officer in charge of the whole 
vast enterprise, wisely divided 
his cares, appointing some 30 
subordinate commanders each 
with his or her own special area 
of expertise: as, for example, 
ancient, medieval, 17th century 
philosophy*, Indian, Islamic, 
Chinese philosophy; ethics, 
mathematical logic, epistemo¬ 
logy, mind, law; and so on. 

Even more wisely he avoided 
the dak of compartmentallsation 


by having all entries arranged in 
alphabetical order of head word. 

Tlie choice of individual con¬ 
tributors, who numbered more 
than 1,200, rested with the 30 
subject editors; and the number 
of entries, which range from 
many pages to a few paragraphs, 
exceeds 2,000. From concep¬ 
tion to completion, the operation 
has taken little more than seven 
years. Philosophers who turn to 
the names of writers with whose 
works they regard themselves as 
well acquainted, or to topics on 
which they have well developed 
views, will generally find lucid 
and balanced accounts of their 
author or subject. 

They will, of course, often feel 
that more could and should be 
said or that emphases should 
have been different Sometimes, 
and not infrequently, on the 
other hand, they will think that 


the task could hardly have been 
better performed. 

Beyond these, there are many 
other areas with which contact is 
likely to be even more tangential 
or fortuitous. So it generally Is, 
except for specialists, in the case 
of the wide fields of medieval 
European and classical Indian 
thought Here, as in ancient 
philosophy, the Encyclopaedia 
offers rlchea Indeed; ao much so 
that there is a strong temptation 
to become quite absorbed in, 
and dazzled by, the range, vari¬ 
ety, power, subtlety and, in many 
cases, analytic sophistication of 
the work of these thinkers and to 
spend hours with these volumes 
trying to satisfy an appetite that 
grows the more it is indulged. 

None of the above, however, 
gives an adequate idea of what is 
probably the most distinctive 
feature of the whole work, 
namely what the editor modestly 
refers to as its “inclusiveness”. 
Certainly, and obviously, as he 
remarks in his preface, given the 


Really we 9 re mostly yellow 9 


HE mostly white elementary 
school I went to in California. 



with the claggy clrearine* i * along with my friends the 
Williams's writing.” , I: American sisters, generally 

Some may be shocked at tte j 1 a peaceful place — until the 

of reverence Paulin art ’i J) ^ av a turious boy called one of 
Williams, but this comes up inn ■ - "nigger". Children are often 
lies of newspaper articles, coin ] i«a cruel and confused, and the 
here under the title "The Critic^ J jv”obviously selected the worst. 
Breakfast Table", which dealtin-- ■ ^violent racial epithet that came 
ary/cultural snapshots, ‘®™. 

David Lodge's “Masterclass ^ i ^iumble of racial stereotypes is 
Hare's bewilderment at the norm for Asian Ameri- 

could serve ns Paulin's own ** !; ’ 7 *- They are called the "model 
wuid. "Huw i-uukl Uilw hlgWy< : for their perceived ability 

ticaleci man not see that unte» ; assimilate, and yet that invisibility 
laid his thoughts out clearly ; : « worked against them in the 
simply in everyday language l ■Wttncan cultural arena. There’s a 
had no chance of reaching IM comic moment in Ruth 
people whose interests he so# | “Miisnew novel, My Year Of Meat 

advance?" ■ 1 £9.99), when Japanese 

Explaining the title of this stf. ■ encan film-maker Jane Takagi- 
tion, he says “there is 50,11 .)] 77*, encounters a black South- 
provisionnl. off-hand, sponUi*■ ;' rs suspicion of her crew’s 
risky in this volatile mindset'J bluest to film the Sunday ser vice. "1 
seeks but never finds absoWj . "™k we ever had no white per- 
finitive judgments. It is of our church before .. 

or argument with the wond, , °nian say 9 , to which Jane’s del- 

closely related to the diary ^ , re! *P an se is; “Well, we’re not 

and the familiar letter.” Really white, Miss Helen. 

But this is not mere journals * W, • so really' we’re 

"The British Presence in "gglw.' 
he brilliantly unearths Joyce s , s spunky d£but novel — 
essarily) sly anti-imperialism, ■ . ■ nny, irreverent — is a good 

so doing makes Ulysses seew . j, Pick up on the story of the 
more brilliantly inclusive 8 of Asian American 

already thought it was (saying® 7 j p I use "Asian American" 
thing both new and h'W “ > vVJ l r riiim-« f / niericans do; there's a 
book is a hallmark of cri tics j_ ^ complaint that consider- 

lence); in "Paisley’s J T neae and Korean 

compels us to take this Lllsler J -together blurs important 
gogue rather more seriousW,,^^ distinctions, but in that 
ing Paulin is more or *, ™irged rac | a ] debates 

for those who wish an ^ e ,\ anyw ^ ere without a 

on the Northern Ireland the handle most 

even In 1982, he o° ul JjSU JZi US £' ("Orientals” went 
look forward to “a way ofwriljs J % "'id (he same time as 







Ruth Ozeld is one of a cluster of talented Asian American writers 
now emerging that Includes Gish Jen, Mel Ng and Chang-Rae Lee 


even In iy&£, tie ^ ^ >. orientals went immigrant experiences In their own 

look forward to “a way of.. same time as family histories, 

tory that Is neither U !-p,ui Wt . ^dians".) As Jane’s Ozeki's heroine Jane is a hybrid. 
Green, but is instead as ’ v e loaHu,., , ,^ ys ' - Naine is Six-foot tall, half-Japanese and half¬ 
middle band of the Irish ? white, she has an early ambition to 

He makes a good case^ w., a cluster of, breed with someone black or Latin 

thony Julius’s d eva ® t ? tJl J?||| Jtirf ^hidcs Gkh 1 , no ® 1 emerging that to maximise her child's racial gene 
don of TS Eliot. 'J ,h £ e p Jij II *i4 L-e anf , e Ng, Chang-, pool. Tills is before she discovers 
Eliot's poetry. In short., ^ i;>Vthc> r t u, , l ‘ ae Myenne Ng. • her reproductive problems. Fertility 
ing Is both tasty and S Hjic% j. a ? BSe of publishers is one. of many themes in this 

and if you didn't vou4tv^ h hard i« nng a P^existing complex novel, ■ which recounts 

much about P° etrjr is thai ih» I s Jane's adventures crisscrossing the 

tliis. vou certainly wlU —J— «s is. starting to he country .with a .Japanese crew, 


an Asian American literary pres¬ 
ence to match the more established 
traditions of black and Hispanic 
American fictions. And there is 
something of a shared style; these 
writers’ take on American life Is 
angled, fresh and often wry, and yet 
underscored by an awareness of the 
immigrant experiences In their own 
family histories. 

Ozeki's heroine Jane is a hybrid. 
Six-foot tall, half-Japanese and half¬ 
white. she has an early ambition to 
breed with someone black or Latin 
to maximise her child's racial gene 


making documentaries for broad¬ 
cast in Japan. 

The weekly programme, spon¬ 
sored by the American beef 
industry, is called My American 
Wlfel, and features a wholesome 
wife cooking her family a great meat 
recipe (beef, preferably: “Pork is 
Possible, but Beef is Bestl”). The 
narrative moves' between Jane's 
story and that of downtrodden 
Japanese -wife Aklko, via various 
detailed polemics on hormone and 
steroid use by American cattle 
formers, and quotations from 
Shonagon's Pillow Book. The novel : 
takes Jane through love, pregnancy, 
illness and: disillusionment By Its 
end she is allowed a small triumph 
over corporate lies and has become 
a vegetarian. 


nature both of philosophy itself 
and of the main market for the 
encyclopaedia, the work had to 
include a full and detailed cover¬ 
age of the subject as understood 
by the English-speaking acade¬ 
mic mainstream. But that was 
no reason for not aiming at com¬ 
prehensiveness; especially given 
the broadening of academic in¬ 
terest, tn recent decades, Into 
regions of thought which had 
been or had seemed unduly' 
neglected, or simply unfashion¬ 
able, or suspect and dubious, or 
too newly canvassed, or simply 
too remote. 

Such comprehensiveness is 
here truly achieved — and with¬ 
out condescension, without rep¬ 
resenting the remoter areas in 
the light in which they might ini¬ 
tially be viewed from the conser¬ 
vative centre of the mainstream. 
This could only be done by the 
selection of subject editors for 
whom such areas were of central 
concern. 

So, besides Indian, Islamic 


It’s a great set-up, rich in opportu¬ 
nities for cross-cultural comedy. 
The Japanese crew’s brief — 
dispatched in pidgin English 
memos of which no white writer 
could risk the joke — is to discover 
and film the American “heartland", 
but the heartland proves till tiio 
elusive. 

Mom-anrl-pop businesses have 
given way to Wal-Marts. and in 
Jane's view, wholesome suburban I 
American life “exist!si only in an 
America I construct for television in 
Japan". The Japanese producers air 
none too happy with Jane’s alter¬ 
natives, which include a bl-racial 
couple of lesbian mothers. Jane's 
thwarted search for American 
"anthenticily" neatly turns on its 
head Americans’ constant, collec¬ 
tive search for authentic ethnicity. 

Tills kind of sophisticated joke Is 
a hallmark of this group of fictions. 
Gish Jen mines similar material in 
Mona In The Promised Land 
(Grants, £9.99), the story of a Chi¬ 
nese girl growing up in a mostly 
Jewish suburb of New York, who 
determines (to her parents' dismay) 
to convert to Judaism. In Jen’s ap¬ 
pealing, intelligent work the ethnic 
ironies fly thick and fast as Mona 
Chang negotiates life “In this, our 
country the melting pot — no, 
mosaic — no, salad bowl". When a 
foreign Asian student appears in 
class, Mona tries out her few words 

Of Shjmuhut dlnloot on liLu — ouiy 
to discover that the boy is Japanese. 
“Later on, people ask her how she 
can tell Chinese from Japanese. She 
shrugs. It’s the kind of thing you 
just kind of know, she says. Oyl” 

Jen’s first novel, Typical Ameri¬ 
can, started earlier in the Chang 
family history, telling of Mona’s 
father's tearing Shanghai to study in 
the US as an engineer. But though 
this book has painful moments, 
Jen's tone remains lighter on the 
whole than that of Amy Tan, with 
whom she is inevitably compared. 
In exploring more myth-like stories, 
while keeping a humorous eye on 
tlie relations between American 
daughters and their 1 Chinese 
mothers, the hugely successful Tan 
forms a bridge between these new 
writers and the godmother of them 
all, Maxine Hong Iungston. Iii 1976 
Kingston's , brilliant Tlie Woman 
Warrior — her "Memoirs of a Girl¬ 
hood among Ghosts", about 'grow¬ 
ing up in a California Chinatown — 
became the first .classic of Asian 
American 1 literature. . . . •' v ’ 

Wliy are' these writers ■ tpostiy 
women? Otiier ethnic American ’ 
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and Cltlnese philosophy, already 
mentioned, we have Japanese, 
Korean, Tibetan, Jewish, Arabic, 
African, Latin American and 
Russian. Crucial concepts and 
developments in the natural and 
formal sciences are dealt with. 

It is shown haw familiar areas 
such as the philosophy of mind 
and the philosophy of language 
have to reckon with new devel¬ 
opments, such as the rise of 
cognitive science and new and 
sophisticated studies in syntax, 
semantics and pragmatics. 
Postmodernism, deconstruc¬ 
tion, relativism, and late 20th 
century French philosophy get 
their due of attention; and there 
are 11 entries of which the 
opening head-word is "femi¬ 
nism" or ‘•feminist". There is 
something in this encyclopaedia 
for everyone for whom the word 
“philosophy" has any resonance: 
the ardent amateur, the dilet¬ 
tante, the beginning student, tlie 
aspirant teacher, the seasoned 
professional. 


fictions show more gender balance: 
for every Cristina Garcia or Sandra 
Cisneros there's an Oscar Hijuelos 
or Junot Diaz, while Toni Morrison 
and Alice Walker's great success is 
met by that of John Edgar W idem an 
or Charles Johnson. Hawaiian Chi¬ 
nese Norman Wmyj ;nul Korean 
Ainericnii Chnng Hac fo.v liavi- writ¬ 
ten strong fictions but dun'l yet 
have the visibility of these other 
writers. Ozeki's June refers lu “the 
Asian-American Woman thing — 
we're reliable, loyal, smart but non- 
threateuing. This is why we gel lu 
do so much new sea sling in 
America." News anchor Connie 
Chung remains the most prominent 
Asian American in popular culture. 


B EING women may account 
for thematic similarities in 
their work. Many focus on 
mothers and daughters and food, 
and the complex Inter-relations 
among them. Frequently die Asian 
mothers, like Mona's, are amazed 
by their daughters' loud, confident 
voices: “We do not know who is this 
big mouth or where she got it 
from." 

Ozekl in many ways breaks new 
ground in not dwelling on Jane's 
family, but taking on broader politi¬ 
cal Issues: her novel Is, as much as 
anything, an indictment of global 
capitalism, and of the distortions of 

television. By contrast, there « 
something pleasing in the tact that 

the traditionally told saga of the life 
of a Japanese geisha has been 
written by a white American male— 
Arthur Golden. 

My childhood friend has gone an 
to become, like Jane Takagi- Little, a 
successful writer and documen¬ 
tary. The name she presents to the 
world, with her film company? 
“Inscrutable Films.” Sometimes, as 
these writers would seem to agree, 
irony is the best form of cultural 
revenge. 


To order any of the booke 
reviewed or In print, over ' 

100,000 tnies available: 

Phone 0181 324 5603 

! ** . * I. . . i 

• ’ 

Or post e cheque made payable'lo: 
’Guardian Weakly Books 
Postal address: 250 Western Awsnue,- 
London W3 6EE, UK. 

'Fax: 0161 324 6378 

Free da&vary yrtthin UK on all Aideis 
over C25. Orders under £10 please add 
£0.99, between £ 10C26 add £ 1.99 pftp. 

e-mail: bid5malLbdgo.66.uk 
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Motor Racing Austrian Grand Prix 


It’s McLarens at the double 


Alan Henry In Spielberg _ 

IKA HAKKINEN put the 
brakes on Michael Schu¬ 
macher's world champi- 
Sfishlp ambitions here last Sunday 
as the McLaretvMercedes team re¬ 
turned en masse to the winner's ros¬ 
trum for the first time since Monaco 
two months ago. 

It was the Finn’s sixth Formula 
One victory, a success made doubly 
sweet for McLaren by the Scot 
David Coulthard who recovered 
strongly to take second place alter a 
first-lap accident which had again 
threatened to put paid to his 
chances. 

With 10 rounds now completed 
and six to go — or seven, if rumours 
of an additional race at Spain’s Jerez 
circuit in October prove true — 
Hakkinen now leads Schumacher 
byeight points. 

Having qualified in a frustrating 


14 th place, Coulthard was badly 
squeezed in a traffic Jam at the sec¬ 
ond corner and was pitched into a 
spin by Pedro Diniz’s out-of-control 
Arrows. As if to add insult to Injury, 
as Coulthard sat broadside in the 
middle of the circuit, waiting to re¬ 
sume, his car’s nose cone was 
shredded by the other Arrows as 
Mika Salo enacted a spin-turn in 
front of him. 

Thai forced the McLaren driver 
into the pits at the end of the open¬ 
ing lap, from where he resumed 
19th in the queue behind the safely 
car, wliich had been deployed while 
several cars were cleared from the 
track at the first and second corners. 

Coulthard had stalled the week¬ 
end with high hopes alter the disap¬ 
pointment of his British Grand Prix 
outing, when he spun out while run¬ 
ning second in torrential rain. The 
sunny and hot conditions which pre¬ 
vailed during practice were much 


Sports Diary Shiv Sharma 


England’s women suffer 
a one-day whitewash 

THERE were mixed fortunes for 
I English mt v bi4 Wh;U I ho mi ni 


I English cricket. While Ihe men 
v, nihe fourth Test at Trent Bridge 
ftinst South Africa by eight wiek- 
j Iw page 32 ), the women were 
by Australia in the last of 
;ir one-day internationals by 114 
' ~ s ^ Lord’s, losing the series by n 
■'ting 54) margin. 

_ a KeighUejr, the Australian 
Mer, became the first woman to 
a century at the game’s hend- 
; iart£ rcas die visitors amassed 256 
< one wicket in their 50 overs, 
“gland's halting was then de- 
Hie medium-last bowler 
Fitzpatrick, who returned 
. of five for 47. 

! is a big blow for Eng- 

i' ■, 0 now have to face a three- 
^ Ashes series starting next 
alihough they are the more 
l™ cet * side over the five-day 
* /' Ashes, incidentally, were 
Slt by burning a signed bat In 
! i .3 ® t^e Memorial Garden near 


| POCER BUCK'S glittering ath- 
'*"5* «reer appeared to be 

i Vis h? » r ^ British team captain 
iJU lnt0 fourth place in the 
‘fe rn 3 - 016 AM Champion- 

5 Pv B ^ m,ngham - ln one ofthe 

:!**"'* races in Britain in 
^ mes ’ only two-tenths of a 

rS, * e „T teddlefiratf0l «- 

ii 12 ^;!; T 111 ® won In 44.50sec, 
Cds™ e favourite Mark 
+** ** we guaranteed 

Vl'Z** Eur °P ean Champl- 
monU >. but Black’s 

\n dash^ 0n ? etlnR * n Buda P est 
^i2 , whenselec Wra contro- 

^t& Pld £ d th^-Placed 

^nhJ°^ att heerSlofthe 
I'* 11 bv d set his heart on bowing 

^ dUe ^ 
to his career in 1986. 

Bsa? football authorities 
^empnM^ 0 Za * aUo and his 

6 World r.i e ? tl f or fa ‘*' n f? to win 
fu "{ gainst France. 

the team to 

^-^^Vproniised- fo repeal 


more about the Ronaldo saga after a 
new conch was appointed. 

Meanwhile Cesnre Maldini re¬ 
signed as Italy's football coach after 
his team's disappointing perfor¬ 
mances in the World Cup. Maldini, 
who is expected to be replaced by 
Dinn Zoff, had been in the job less 
than two years. France also saw a 
management change at the top. 
Roger Lemerre, the former coach of 
Lens, replaced Aiiite Jncquet, who 
retired wreathed in honour after 
France’s first World Clip victory. 


J UAN Antonio Samaranch, presi¬ 
dent of the International Olym¬ 
pic Committee, caused a stir when 
he told Spain's El Mundo news¬ 
paper that he thought drugs should 
be banned from sport only if they 
represented a health risk and not 
because they enhanced athletes' 
performance. 


D OUGLAS HALL and Freddy 
Shepherd, who were forced to 
resign as directors of Premiership 
club Newcastle United four months 
ago amid allegations concerning 
their private lives and their attitude 
to the club's players and supporters, 
are back oh the board with 
$16.5 million -sweeteners’’ to buy 
new players and with apologies to 
the fans. But surveys carried out on 
Tyneside show that the vast major¬ 
ity of Newcastle supporters are unr 
happy about the pair's return. 


M AL LOYE became the first 
county cricketer to pass 1,000 
first-class runs this season after hit¬ 
ting 157 for Northamptonshire 
against Derbyshire. The'25-year-old 
shared a second-wicket Btand of 296 
with Rob Bailey, who. scored 188. 
Northamptonshire went on to beat 
Derbyshire by kn innings rind 94 
runs! The victory, however, kept 
them at the bottom end of the table. 


B RISTOL,.one of Rugby Union’s 
powerhouses in the eighties but 
noW languishing In the lctarer re- 


more to his taste, and he set the 
fastest time ahead of Giancarlo 
Flsichella's Benetton and Hakkinen, 
only to have a wet qualifying session 
and a series of unlucky breaks 
which consigned him to a distent 
place on the grid. 

Hakkinen’s world championship 
points advantage would have been 
even greater had Eddie Irvine's Fer¬ 
rari F300 not developed mysterious 
“braking problems" in the closing 
stages of the race, allowing Schu¬ 
macher to claim third place with only 
three of the race's 71 laps remaining. 

That explanation from Ferrari’s 
sporting director Jean Todt raised 
more than a passing grin from the 
opposition, particularly as Irvine 
seemed to be afflicted by these prob¬ 
lems for only a handful of laps be¬ 
fore Schumacher caught him; once 
the German was in third place Irvine 
resumed lapping competitively. 

Il Is widely believed that Irvine's 


contract requires him to defer to 
Schumacher at all times but there is 
no way the Ferrari team can admit 
this in public without inviting the 
same disapproval from the sport’s 
governing body that was directed at 
McLaren when Coulthard waved 
Hakkinen past to win the first race of 
the season in Melbourne. 

The opening stages of the race 
saw a close-fought battle between 
Hakkinen and Schumacher. The 
Ferrari, running a lighter fuel load 
with the intention of stopping twice 
to Hakkinen's once, was clearly 
quicker than the McLaren ahead of 
ii. However, (he Finn kept his head 
and Schumacher eventually made 
the key driving error when he ran 
off the track on lap 17, also wreck¬ 
ing his nose section and ripping off 
an aerodynamic reflector. 

He stopped for repairs before tak¬ 
ing up the chase in 16th place, 
climbing back tlirough to third with 
a little help from his leam-mste. 

• Three spectators were killed and 
six injured when a tyre ripped loose 
from a car competing in the IndyCar 
US 500 in Brooklyn and flew into 
the grandstand. 
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Cycling Tour d© France 


Russian gymnast Alina Kabayeva appears to lose her head while 
taking gold at the Goodwill Games at Madison Square parpens in 
New York photograph: johnlacono 


gions of the game, are broke. They 
have been placed in the hands of the 
receivers after it became evident 
that the club could no longer pay 
their debts or meet their financial 
commitments to the players. The 
club must find new backers before 
the new season starts next month if 
it is to survive In its present form. 


! I AC&UES VOLENEUVE.' the 
U reigning world champion of 
Formula One motor; racing, has, 
turned his back on Williaina. The 
27-year-old Canadian is fo drive for t 
the new British American Radii# 
team In a two-year deal understood 
to be yrorth $33 million. The team is 


headed by Craig Pollock, Vllle- 
neuve’s manager for the past eight 
years, and the leading CART de¬ 
signer Adrian Reynard- “By signing 
Jacques we are putting enormous 
pressure on ourselves to perform,” 
said Pollock. 


B RAZILIAN tennis star Gustavo 
Kuerten beat the Slovakian 
Karol Kucera 4-6, 6-2, 6-4 in stifling 
heat to claim the Mercedes Cup in 
Stuttgart It was his first title since 
lie won the French Open in 1997. 
Hie 21-year-old. pocketed the 
$160,000 prize money, but gave the 
bonus Mercedes limousine to his 
coach Larry Pass os. 1 


French prid< 
punctured 


John Duncan 

and Jon Henley In Parle 



F RANCE, riding the crest of a 
wave of national unity after its 
triumph in football’s World Cup, 
has been plummeting towards a 
more normal state of sporting 
disillusionment in the wake of a 
scandal that has engulfed the 
nation’s real sporting passion — 
the Tour de France cycle race. 

Friday last week was typical of 
tills year’s scandal-ridden Tour. 
One rider admitted taking illegal 
drugs; one team looked on the 
verge of expulsion after sub¬ 
stances were found in its hotel; 
another team’s doctor was con¬ 
fronted by a French TV crew 
after they rummaged di rough a 
dustbin and found phials and 
drug boxes; six riders were 
being questioned in Lyon; two 
team officials were interrogated 
by police in Panders; and three 
were on their way back from 
police hospitality in Ulic. 

“Instead of competing in die 
Tour de France they have ended 
up competing in the Tour of 
police- station a.’’ said u lawyer 
for one of the cyclists. 

The response of the competi¬ 
tors whs typically French: they 
went on strike for two hours. 
“Since sport has now hecomc 
secondary and we’re treated like 
cattle, we have decided not to 
race,” said the French cham¬ 
pion, Laurent Jalitbcrt. “If no¬ 
body's interested in the race, 
then we'll go home and you go 
oil without us.” 

Tlie scandal started when tire 
Festina team, which included 
the leading French rider Richard 
Virenque, were expelled altera 
team car was found to be carry¬ 
ing illegal performance-enhanc¬ 
ing substances. The suspicion 
was that Festina were not the 
only team with a drugs culture, 
and so It has proved. 

William Fotheringham 
writes ft'otn Gi'enoble: Members 
of the Festina cycling team fol¬ 
lowed their confessions to French 
police that they bud used the 
banned blood-boosting hormone 
erythropoietin by explaining why 
— and they Implied many other 
Cyclists may be using the drug. 

“Maybe the Union Cycllste 
Internationale should suspend 
more than 100 riders after the 
Tour,” said the Swiss Arinin 
Meier, who admitted on televi¬ 
sion earlier that he had used the 
drug for-two years. “I wouldn't 
be surprised if this started an 
avalanche, I don't believe there 
should be a general amnesty,” 

. His team-mate Laurent DuEaux 
expressed his hope that their 
confessions to a French police' 
inquiry into the supply of drugs 
within the team officially ranked 
bio 1 in world cycling, would 
clean up the sport “It would be 
a shame to put the lid back on, 
because this is still a custom 
practised in the field now." 1 
Alex Ztille, runrier-up in the 
Tour de France in 1905, ex¬ 
plained why he bad used ery-, 
thro palette. "I Ijad good results 
without doping^ but pressure 
from the sponsors forced me to 
jump the gun. Itwas a personal 
decision j but pressure forced 
me to take the step.” 
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